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ABSTRACT 

This manual contains selected materials and ideas 
generated during the multicultural program implementation at Fremont 
Elementary School in 1974-75 which was funded under ESEA Title I. The 
program included: (1) the consecutive concentrated study of five 
individual cultures and (2) a comparative multicultural approach 
built around five basic themes. While it is believed that it is 
essential to develop positive self-concept and intergroup relations, 
multicultural awareness is seen as necessary to understand the 
different human experiences of people who come from different 
cultures and ethnic groups. In the school^ multicultural awareness 
was attained through implementation of the following areas: cultural 
curricula r multicultural curricula; curriculum based on classroom 
cultural and ethnic population; integration of multicultural 
awareness into basic subject areas of math^ reading, language; and 
chronological recognition of events and holidays across cultural 
lines. This project was developed for elementary grades as a formal 
approach to begin or enrich multicultural studies. Although much of 
the content is deemed to be appropriate for kindergarten to sixth 
grade^ special emphasis is given to grades four through six. 
(Author/JM) 
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relationship. When one^s attention is concentrated upon what someone Is not, 
it is very difficult to have a basis for communication. 



In addition to the sel f'-concept orientation towards multicultural education In 
staff development, accurate and authentic pictures of the different cultures 
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INTRODUCTION 



Goals of Multicultural Education 

by Or. Carlo'-, Cortes 

Associate Professor of History 
Chairman, Mexican American Studies 
Uriversity of California, Riverside 

Tn»> primary ro-^pons i b i 1 1 ty of our school system is to train good citizens 
for thf^ future - good citizens of their communities, good citizen*; of our 
nation, nnd good citizens of the Increasingly interdependent world, Multi- 
c:;Murrjl education, education for an understanding of the culturally plural- 
istic.: and multiethnic reality of our nation and of the v/orld, provides a key 
to "'he development of better citizens. Through the complete and sensitive 
lication of concepts and strategies of multicultural education, r:chools 
can help f^repare young people to live and contribute more effectively and 
constructively In a world in which Intergroup understanding and mental 
flexibility will .continuously become more crtiical factors. 

As I see it, multicultural educatJ on. shou I d have the following four basic 
goals: (1) It should help students develop their basic skills, principally 
the oft-cited reading, writing, and arithmetic, (2) It should help students 
develop better understanding of their own backgrounds and better understanding 
of other groups which compose our society and the world, (3) It should help 
students develop a commitment to the building of etter nation and a better 
world for all. And, (4)^ It should help students develop the skills for 
bul 'ding that better society. Let us look more closely at these four goals. 

First, how can multicultural education serve as a process for developing 

basic i::kMls? Despite all of the sound and fury about going back to basics 

and how such **frlnge** subjects as ethnic studies take away from good fundament?,! 
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>-'!'ic.Tt ! or , MitTO i'-. nc; intrinsic conflict between educntion in bc^^/\r 
one' rr.'Mti'U:! ^l:r;•il oducntion, I mag i not i ve I y .:)nd <^on:". i 1 1 vo I y u'^^od, rulM- 
cuIti.T-'! ••UjcaHon C'\" n boon to !.;->'-.ic -^.MM^ cdiicn-^ i on , The -^f 
not'^r i 1 1 s witf, i n tr^rr -.t i ncj ethnic con t'ont can provide thp impetus for thr- 

h-...-H-n i n-: . * t:jsic '.^lils. r**n s may [;»..^ p^yict I cu I .')r i y truo for s^ud.;r;r, of 

,;.^vr:ic :. .i/ v< '^T'ds . '■l:c-^ ^tuden's should find thai redding] mnteriolv and 

r- iti^«'fTi:rt i - . J :*-..bIor,s ^hicb re I nto to fheir f !t:.r i -^--^irK^ and Pxiiorienco rr^^ ^finu- 

! iM::. for r.r ir '•.kills development, f-H:!v:nd ^hir, 'II :~tud'vnt'; 

; :..•r•..^f ; -f from ^vfr-^^ncvtl.en i nn brjric s^'MIs by r^:.^r:inn al^out p--^''r- ! •■f 

: . v<^^r'->^/ b-jc' •;rO'i:r;^^;, ,u)0 fjcklinq mathematicnl [irobler.s wi-ic' i-'^-v.^'^! mulfi- 
I ' ur'.;' I r*' ri I i 1 1 f^r . V;[ vt n c^oubie benefit tt- Ii.denis nnc: o '^ncioty! 't 
tb- ^ **!r;o 'hot thov (•-•^^rn basic skills, students learn iboui '^eoh oti ^r, 

ifiis ^v-j'i". Into ^ho second major co?^ ! of mu I M s u 1 : ;ra I education - \n d*-'vn|op 
b<f1 {-or '-If and Intorfj'-r^un understanding. This does nr>r rnp.«n ils ncv-^! I is to 
d'-'volcp knr.w ledc^^-^ cr tolerance. Knowledne, the accumu latir:: and mem.sr i z/iii on 
(.f fart", and ideas, has no inherent value in effective mult'cuHural education. 
;]();- i', tolerance, tho blind acceptance of anybody or any qr up, v;c>rthy goal. 
r|r>,:,rly, wf^ do not teach tolerance of Adolf Hitler, of othe- s who have commit- 

I 

tod mass atrocities, or of giant narcotics combines. As mu h as multicultural 
oducahior challenges blind intolerance, It does not seek to replace it with 
equally blind tolerance. Rather, a goal of multicultural e 'ucation is under- 
stanivng - the understanding by students of the experiences and cultures of 
fho recoups fr >m which they come or belong, and the understanding of the experi- 
ences and cultures of groups from which others come or heicg, 

r.uch Intergroup understanding Is not a ullndly amoral tolerance. Rather, It 
Is the rejection of blind Intolerance bnsed on stereotypes, mis information, 
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.-;rv! pro.iu-.lico. !t i the roali::atlon tha-f people can never fully under-.tond 
IhrrP^.o I V01-. or others without an understanding of thp ethnic and cul !urnl 
firr-up'*, to which they or othors belonc]. 

hut tjndor'vfancMng, alone, is not a sufficient goal for multicultural oduca- 
♦inn. i:nd-^r^t,indinn, alone. Is morally arid. To "understand^' anoiher group 
rr,i Mt Gim^Jv bo to po';,se!.-.n weapons +o harm, exploit, oppress, or discriminate 
.•](:<n-sr th^-t cjfoup. To prevent the crearion of a society of r>uch "understand- 
inn r iniPcii^^rr;/' m'j 1 1 i cu I tura I education mus- aim for a third major coal - 

!.) dt.-vrHop -.omnitment to the buildinn of a better nir^'on rjnd a bettor world 
^.-r .ill, '=h:s moral coTOonent of multicultural r-ducatior \^ critic'il. The 
t-,chir-; young people to believe In the coal of a better socie'ry for II 
p.--.{:U7 rJ! ethnic and cultural backgrounds i '^^ '-n essential part of multi- 
.iultural •vnjcation, and should be an essential part of all education, 

Neverlhr. irr's, there must be one more goal in multicultural education. Commit- 
ment to n better society is not enough. Multicultural education must help 
equip students with the skills to build that better society. This does not 
include bjsic skills, but rather, societal skills - critical analysis, the 
understanding of governmental processes, a solid conception of the meaning 
and function of power, a grasp of economic realities, a capacity for logical 
decision-rraking, and a realization of the potentialities and limits for differ- 
ent kinds of individual and group action. Few things are more depressing than 
watching committed people waste time and effort in ineffective and misdirected 
action. Multicultural education must have as a prime goal the preparing of 
people for effective action, a basic element of effective citizenship. 
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PROGRAM EXPLANATION 

In the Spring of 1974, the Riverside Unified School District received notice 
that Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, Part B funds were avafl- 
able as an incentive to develop an Innovative approach In an area of education. 
The Special Projects Office thought that a program for developing multicultural 
understanding had great potential for Improving the quality of education for 
children in our schools. 

Believing that developing a positive self-concept and better Intergroup under- 
standing is an essentia! goal of education, multicultural awareness was seen 
as a vehicle for understanding similarities and differences of h"nan experi- 
ences of people who come from different cultures and ethnic groups, fn the 
school, multicultural awareness was attained through Implementation of the 
fol lowing areas: 

U CiittuAoZ cuAAA^cuZa 

2. l\ijJUU.cuJUaAaZ cu/iAicuZa 

3. Cu/uUcuZum boj^td on cZ(U6/ioom cixZtiJJvoJL and ethnic popuXjotion 

4. hitZQKcutLon muttiauZtu/iaZ aw(Vimu6 Into ba^ic luhjact a/itcu 
mcuth, Kzadlng, language, eXc. 

5. ChAonologZaaZ Kzcogwition zvzntb and hotidajji acA066 cuZtuAot 

This project was developed for elementary grades as a formal approach to 
begin or enrich multicultural studies. Although much of the content Is appro- 
priate for kindergarten to sixth grade, special emphasis Is given to grades 
four through six. Students and teachers Involved In this Innovative approach 
developed deeper understanding and appreciation of themselves and others. 
Through the! r multicultural studies and experiences, children began to rec- 
ognize how people are both alike and different, 
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A team of elementary school teachers, school staff, university professors, 
and graduate students plaofied and developed the multicultural curriculum, 
sharing their strengths. They found themselves Increasing In Interest, 
enthusiasm, <ind new awareness' about their multicultural studies. These 
feelings were also evident fn the children's behavior as shown In; 

ImpKovod 6dicoZ cuttzndancz 

EKCAXamrU ioK ZzoAyUng 

IncJizaj^dd 6ZYU>iti\jAXtj to indLviduxi di^f^zn.mc(^^ 

Mo/ie aormuyUccution u^th paA<Lnt6 about ^cnool. 
Through a variety of multicultural activities and experiences, students and 
teachers gained a better understanding and awareness of commonalities of 
human experiences across cultural lines. 

Fremont Elementary School, In Riverside, was selected as the school site for 
development and Implementation of the multicultural program. Sfx teacher?= 
In multi-aged fourth to sixth grade classrooms chose to participate In the 
development of curriculum materials and field testing of activities. Grad- 
uate students, under the guidance of Dr. Carlos Cortes, University of Calif- 
ornia, Riverside, researched materials and generated Ideas appropriate for 
multicultural I zing themes for each cultural event. 

The school year was divided to study the five identified cultures: Black, 
Asian American, Native American, Mexican American and Anglo American. Each 
time segment Included four weeks of field-testing materials and activities. 
The time segments were designed in such a way as to depart from the usual 
BlacK History Week or Ctnco de Mayo approach. In addition to the development 
of the cultural base of knowledge about each group, a take-off event and a 
multicultural theme was esitabllshed to link the experiences of +he target 
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group to the experiences of other cultural groups In the United States and 
around the world. This was the essence of the multicultural approach. 



Base Culture 
Black 

Asian American 
Native American 

Mexican American 

Anglo 



Take-Off Event 



Black History Week 



Multicultural Theme 



Where did I come from? 
Sendai Sister City Week How do others live who are like me? 
Ramona Pageant 



CInco de Mayc 
Flag Day 



How do people of vcirlous groups 
relate to each other? 

How have people struggled for 
1 hel r Idea I s? 

What do symbols mean to me and 
to others? 



After this Initial orientation was established. It was necessary to work out 

Implementation procedures. The teachers decided to study the cultures In 

thefr afternoon hour which Is usually designated for social studies, health, etc. 

Each had their own specialty, and for one hour each, they taught that specialty 
to -each of the other classes. The multicultural approach was Interwoven 
throughout the entire curriculum. 

The most significant ele.-rient that surfaced during this project was the kind 
of relationship that was established between teachers and students. People 
felt good about themselves and they communicated openly. Teachers were excited; 
therefore, the students were excited. Teachers were learning; therefore, the 
children learned. The teachers felt good about the other teachers in the 
group and children became more accepting of their peers. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

It was discovered very quickly that before a multicultural education program 
could be implemented, it was essential for those persons involved to participate 
in a staff development program. Returning to the stated intent of multicultural 
awareness, to develop a positive self-concept and intergroup understanding, 
those involved in this project discovered that many adults who work with schools 
do not themselves have positive self-concepts, do not have a cultural identity, 
and do not have a viable definition cr understanding of culture. 

Goals and expectations which had been defined for students were appropriate 
for adults, but the processes for achieving these gocMS differed. Using Dr. 
Eloazar Ruiz's "I am lovable and capable" technique, teachers, aides, ' 
parents were given the opportunity to spend the time reasoning out and just- 
ifying their strengths to another adult. Some adults found this exercise 
difficult, but given the encouragement and support from other adults, each 
person was able to respond to the statement. Many adults were able to easily 
name their deficiencies, but did not afford themselves the luxury of consider- 
ing their strengths and why they are lovable and capable human beings. We 
believe that in order to promote a positive self-concept in a child, the adult 
must be able to feel good about himself and be able to verbalize It to others. 

Another aspect of feeling positive about oneself is the identification of a 
cultural or ethnic identity. The actual labeling, be it German, Bolivian, or 
Chadian, is not as essential as the tracing back in time to parents, grand- 
parents, great grandparents and the establishment of some type of origin. 
The intent of this exercise is to discuss heritage and to recognize the 
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Individuals' origins, what is Important to them, and how these Important 
factors transpired. Some questions that might be asked of a person when in- 
quiring about his cultural heritage are: what Is his country or state; what 
did his relatives do; what language did they, or do they, speak; when did 
they come to America, California, or Riverside, and why or how; what Is his 
last name, etc. These are the kinds of questions which help to establish an 
Identity and build the base upon which to add Information pertinent to the 
existence of one's personality, traits, characteristics, and the substance of 
one's values. 

It then seems Important to spend some time recognizing what each individual 
values, and by closing one's eyes and Imagining some place at home which is 
one's favorite or most valued. Individuals are able to go another step towards 
Identifying themselves and recognizing their Individuality and Importance as 
human beings. Typical Items of value are books, pictures, records, music, 
clothes, food. Jewelry, and plants, but the valued Item Itself Is not as sig- 
nificant as how It serves to make you feel good or to remind you of another 
time, place, or event which Is Important to your existence. 

Through these experiences, adults begin to broaden their definition or self 
and to realize the ways In which their own self-concept can be Improved. The 
concentration should be on experiences which reflect one's accomplishments. 

Most significant In staff development Is participation In activities which are 
Intended to build up Individuals rather than break down self-images. Positive 
cormnun Icatlon Is more easily accepted than negative remarks aimed at exposing 
sensitive areas of one's personality. By learning about what people are, 
rather thart what they are not, an Individual has the data needed to develop -a 

14 
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relationship. When one^s attention is concentrated upon what someone Is not, 
It Is very difficult to have a basis for communication* 

In addition to the self-concept orientation towards multicultural education In 
staff development, accurate and authentic pictures of the different cultures 
must.be presented to the adults in order for them to give realistic and factual 
Information to the students. Representatives from different cultural groups 
should be Invited to show slides, share experiences, and describe cultural 
traditions. It Is Important not to axpect every member of a cultural group 
to be able to give this type of presentation. Local colleges and high schools 
often have "experts" who have studied cultures In depth, and are able to pre- 
sent a unique viewpoint abovt a culture. 
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PARENTS AND RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Parental activities during the year Included: 

1. The sharing of materials 

a) a poetry book by Black poetess Nikki Giovanni 

b) valuable Asian dolls and other precious dolls to celebrate 
Japanese Doll Festival 

c) a personal story about the Queen Mary 

d) cultural artifacts 

2. One mother came to school with Japanese kimonos, and after dressing 
her two daughters and a teacher, she supervised their dancing at the 
Asian fair* 

3. A granddaughter came to school for the Indian Pow Wcw and made tortillas 
for the children to sample. 

4. Many parents, along with children and staff, attended field trips to 
the University of California, Riverside Dance Festival and the Ramona 
Pageant. 

5. Many parents came to Open House and viewed the cultural fllmstrfps 
which had been developed through this project. 

6. Par.:3nts offered support to their children who wanted to share what they 
had learned. 

7. Parents helped children work out answers to questions about different 
cultures and ethnic groups. 

Children became excited about their experiences and went home describing what 
they learned. When parents asked their children, "What did you do today at 
school?" they did not respond with the standard, "Oh, nothing." They said, 
•*Wow, we did this" or "You should see the pottery we made" or "We learned 
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today about the President'^ and, ''[Md you know that anyone can be President?" 
T^.:s a communical ion network between heme and school was established. In this 
casual way, we were able to involve parents because their children had developed 
new understandings from their multicultural experiences. 

We found that parents, relatives, friends, and neighbors of students and staff 
are the best and rost reliable resource people to Involve in a multicultural 
program. 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPECIAL CULMINATING EVENTS 

Field trips, in conjunction with the multicultural project, were planned to 
correspond with what the children were studying In both cultural and multi- 
cultural areas, 

December University of California, Riverside 90 parents, staff and 
International Dance Festival children 

February Black Fashion Show Entire school 

Soul Food Luncheon at Fremont 200 staff and children 

Elementary School 

March Lunch at Palace of the Dragon 200 staff and children 

Asian Fair Entire school 

April Mockingbird Canyon and Buttercup 200 staff and children 
Farm 

Indian Pow Wow Entire school 

Ramona Pageant 90 children, 55 adults 

May Two Professional Mexican Dance Entire school 

Groups 

Mexican Luncheon 200 staff and children 

June Independence Hall 200 staff and children 

Marine Band and Picnic Lunch 200 staff and children and 

35 Marines 

Queen Mary 200 staff and children 

9 

Teachers prepared students for the specific field trips by outlining goals 
and objectives related to multfcultural education. The students' Interest 
was reflected In their attitude and behavior. The accepting relationship 
between students and adults was observed and verbalized by parents who accom- 
panied classes. Students emphasized the positive aspects of the field trips 
and were able to cope with the minor Inconveniences such as time delays, etc. 
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Since the trips were pertinent to what the children were studying, the Interest 
level was very high. The trips and culminating events were an important part 
of the multicultural progr^am because they provided students with an oDportunity 
to enrich their classroom experiences and share those experiences with others. 
As a part of the cultural studies, a culminating event was planned In order 
for the students to share what they had learned with t;)e other students at 
school . 

To culminate the study of the Black culture, a soul luncheon was catered by a 
local high school. Children from the six classrooms were given the opportunity 
to taste new foods. A play, about Martin Luther King and the bus boycott, was 
presented. 

An Asian Fair was the culminating event for the study of the Asian culture. 
The students displayed materials and demonstrated cultural activities. Students 
and staff wore appropriate Asian dressc Students learned from other students, 
resulting in an exciting atmosphere. 

To draw together thei r new awareness from the study of the Native American 
culture, students viewed and participated In a dance around a bonfire led by 
a Boy Scout group. A pow wow followed, In which students shared Information 
they had learned, with the rest of the school. For this event, students were 
even more precise and thorough in their explanations and demonstrations. 

The culminating event for the Mexican American culture consisted of a luncheon 
and a program with students singing songs, explaining the Mexican flag symbol- 
ism, pledging allegiance to the United States flag In Spanish, and performing 
regional dances. 

To conclude the study of the Anglo culture It was decided to have a Traveling 
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Minstrel Show. Other classes Invited students to their rooms to explain and 
demonstrate various aspects of the Anglo culture. 

These events were special days; an exciting and rewarding experience for all 
teachers and children Involved. 
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CULTURAL CURRICULUM 

One aspect of multicultural education is the cultural study approach which !s 
building a base of information, knowledge, and understanding while giving an 
authentic and clear picture of specific cultures. Within the school year we 
studied five cultures: Black, Asian American, Native American, Mexican American, 
and Anglo. 

During the planning week prior to the study of each culture, teachers met to 
decide on the area of study within the cultural context. Teachers chose an 
area based upon interest, knowledge. famMiarity, experience, or the desire to 
learn more about an unknown aspect of that culture. With six classrooms in- 
volved in the project, and three weeks designated for implementation. It was 
decided to have each teacher prepare his or her specialty and share what they 
had learned or collected with the other classes as well as their own. This 
resulted in a team- teach I ng approach. 

The following topics for each culture serve as suggestions for beginning cul- 
tural study but should be expanded to include as many aspects of the culture 
as can be incorporated:* 

Black Culture Art 

Music and Dance 
Discrimination - Role Play 
Poetry 

Mathematics - Benjamin Banneker 
Black History - Focus on Individuals 

Asian American Culture Art 

Poetry - Haiku and CInquaIn 
Medicine and Cultural Tradition 
Dance and Music 

Present-day Problems of Asian Americans 
History - Asian History In California 

*A file of classroom and learning center activities was developed. 
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Native American Culture Art 

Dance and Tribal Traditions 

Local Indian Tribes - Southwest Indians 

Indian Chiefs and Leaders 

i^yths and Legends 

North American Indians 

Mexican -^rierican Culture Art 

i^exican Heroes - Biographies 
Dance and Regional Costumes 
i^exican Flag Symbol ism 
Mus i c 

Ann i Cu I turM' Art 

^Arner ican - Composite Westward Movement 

of al! Cultures) American Music and Dance (Patriotic Songs and 

Square Dance) 
Scenic Wonders of the United States 
The Presidency 
Colon lal America 



Aciditional possible topics for any culture are: 

Literature Pol k lore 

Toys and Games Sports and Recreation 

Architecture Homes and Shelters 

Humor Foods 



In addition, it is preferable to expand from the five culture orientation 

and divide the school year to include: 

Black Austral ian 

Asian American ' European 

Native American Russian 

Mexican American South Pacifican 
Png\o 

American (All Ethnic Groups) 

Latin American , Indian (from India) 

Arabian Other geographical areas 

With this type of cultural study or orientation, it Is possible to promote 
sharing between teachers and children and thereby encourage an exchange of 
Ideas which produces enthusiasm and excitement. Teachers are able to develop 
areas of expertise within each culture and to expand their capabilities. 




Another suggested orientation Is to take a different topic and have each of 
the six teachers approach the topic, for example, art, music, or history from 
a different cultural perspective (Black, Asian, etc.). In this way, students 
would have the opportunity to approach a subject from a multicultural viewpoint. 
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MULTICULTURAL CURRICULUM 

Multlculturalizing, as conceived by Dr. Carlos Cortes, of the University of 
California. Riverside, refers to activities in which children develop an under- 
standing of the commonalities of human experience - that is, how all people 
are both alike in some respects and different in others. Each morning, within 
reading, mathematics, language, social studies, and other subject areas, 
teachers implemented the activities which had been developed through research 
by the University of California, Riverside graduate students under the direction 
of Dr. Cortes. Strategies related to multlculturalizing were both cognitive 
and effective and included a broad spectrum of activities which seemed appro- 
priate for the development of self and Intergroup understanding. 
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WHERE DID I COME FROM? 
by Janfslee Abel la 

The ffrst unit of the Fremont School multicultural project was based on Black 
Americans as the primary focus group. Black History Week was used as the 
basis ^or developing the multicultural common denominator theme, "Where did I 
come from?" Cultural histories, a::, a common thread of experience for all 
groups, were emphasized. This theme gave students the opportunity to explore 
not only their own ethnicity, but also that of each of their classmates. By 
stressing both commonalities and differences within and among groups, inter- 
group relations were strengthened. 

Two methods were used to combat negative stereotypes of groups and to encourage 
students to study both theirs' and others' heritages. Since prejudice often 
stems from perceived color differences, the first method employed was a work- 
up lesson based on the book. The Color of Man , by Robert Cohen. This book was 
especially written to deal with stereotypes and to dispel myths about ethnic 
groups. By concentrating on four questions, the students were able to develop 
an introductory understanding of why people are the color they are. 

The first question was, "What is color?" Color is an experience common to all 
humankind, and children especially identify with colors at an early age. No 
matter what language we speak or to what nation we belong, we all see the sky 
as blue, the earth as brown, and fire as red. Of course. Interpretations of 
color are different. The second question was "V/here does color come from?" 
This area dealt with genes and their function. Since heredity is not the only 
thing that Influences our color, the location and climate of other countries 
was discussed. The third area of concentration was on universal commonalities 
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of humankind. For instance, all people belong to the same species, the cells 
of the bodies are alike, and doctors can transfer skin, hones, or blood from 
one person to another, which probably means that we ^ill have a common origin. 
Acquired differences and hereditary differences were explained. But of all the 
(differences among human beings, color is still the easiest to see. The last 
topic was the concept of color used as a means of discriminating against certain 
groups. The children were then asked to explain where prejudices based on color 
come from, utilizing information from Color of Man and other sources. 

The second type of inquiry was an ethnicity search. Each student explored his 
own family background and recorded it in his Family History Book. Some questions 
asked included: what is your whole name, why was this name chosen for you, 
what is the national origin of your last name, and where were you born. Students 
shared their names with the class, along with the reason that particular name 
was selected by their parents. Spelling tests were used to f ami I icuri ze the 
students with classmares' names. Activities became a focal point for learning 
(jifferent nationalities of groups. Projects were undertaken which included 
counting categories and combinations of names, or seeing how many similar names 
are used universally. In this way the encyclopedia could be utilized. Students 
pinpointed their ancestors' places of origin, placing their names in those 
locations. By teaching the students methods of research, reading and conver- 
sational skills were markedly Improved. Also, the students' curiosity about 
themselves and oth-^r-s led to more Interaction with fellow students. 

The enthusiasm shown by students and teachers alike for this multicultural 
project warrants further use In the future on all grade levels. Certain themes 
can become dynamic social forces for children Inexperienced In Interrelation- 
ships with ethnically different peoples. 
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WHERE D:0 I COME FROM? - LESSON //I 

The characterization of the United States as the "nation of nationr." is time- 
worn, but the truth of the c'^che is undeniable. Except for the n/^tive Americans, 
the other inhabitants of this country belong to all peoples. Had each cultural 
or racial group been allowed equality throughout our history, we miaht not have 
such events as Black History Week. We would have been one people. Laws pre- 
vented this along with social customs, but both can be changed. Each minority 
group should have the option to acculturate and assimilate Into the mainstream 
of society or to retain old world ties, which includes a different language 
and culture than English, without fear of recrimination and discrimination. 

Multicultural education is like a child in infancy. It must be allowed to 
blossom into adulthood by taking one step at a time and pausing when necessary. 
Certain themes become dynamic social forces for children inexperienced in Inter- 
relationships with other cultural groups. An interest and rapport are thus 
established between culturally different groups and hopefully the end results 
are binding friendships and the loss of prejudices. Children's prejudices are 
acquired through contacts with their parents, relatives, -teachers, and friends. 
Regardless, many children resist even these pressures and block out the neg- 
at'lve significance of prejudices. We need to reinforce these positive energies. 
This can be done through a series of question and answer periods. 

QUESTIONS : Do you ever think about where you came from and why you do 

things a certain way? Or why you are a certain color? Or why 
your hair is black or brown or red or blonde? And your eyes 
are brown or green or hazel or blue or gray? Or why you have 
freckles? Can you change the color of your skin? How about 
your hair and eyes? In some cases you may be able to do so. 
V/hat IS color and what does it mean to us? (Introduce material 
from The Color of Man ) 

QUEST I QMS : Each of us look at our fami ly tree and history; talk to your^ 

parents and grandparents and relatives. Do you think it is im- 
portant to know where you came from? Do you think people are 
treated differently because of this? Why? Consider your cus- 
toms or beliefs. There are no good or bad customs or beliefs 
or skin colors - only differences. Each Individual is unique 
and Important, even If he seems different. There are things^that 
everyone has In common: struggles, needs, dreams, and memories. 
But each person's history Is unique; It Is who one is and where 
one has been. We can all be proud of our historlnn. 

Consider the differences and similarities In peoples' histories. 
What woui'd some resemblances be? Hunting and gathering, agri- 
culture, family life, social life, political life, armies, 
heroes. . . what else? And the dl f ferencer>? Lannuages, foods, 
customs, religions, music, clothing, and many mor^. 

From these questions and observations. Incorporate the various histories of 
ethnic groups to answer the question, "Where did I come from?'' 
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WHERE DID I COME FROM? - LESSON #2 

Tt> F COLOR OF MAN , by Robert Cohen, Random House Publisher/New York 

This book was especial Iv written to deal with stereotypes of racen. Mr. Cohen 
deals scientifically with the subject of color pigment In order to dispel 
myths of pure stock in any race. The illustrations are beautiful and touching 
and could be used In conjunction with the questions that Mr. Cohen has laid 
out for the reader. 



QUESTION 1 



QUESTION 2; 



QUESTION 3 ; 



QUESTION 4 ; 



Read pages 3-4. 



What is color? 

with colors at an early age. Let's think about 
traffic light means ''stop" and a green light means 
France, the United States, and China alike. 



•Children especially identify 
tc +hTnU' ?^hnii+ It: B red 



go- 



I n 



What Is your favorite color? Why? Discuss reasons for favor- 
ites. Read pages 6 and 8. Indians vere called "redskins" be- 
cause they painted their faces and bodies red for ceremonies. 
Look at colors of children In the cliissroom. Do a color chart 
of the class. Notice people who are a mixture of more than 
one color. Talk about birth and beauty narks, scars, etc. 
Consider sunshine and the difference It makes. rJotice and 
discuss differences. Do a darkness continuum, a spelling 
continuum, or a fastest-runner continuum, the Idea being that 
color of skin does not reflect capabilities. 

Where does color come from? Read pages 19-20. Use pictures 
to illustrate. How do these genes work? Half of your genes 
come from your mother and the other half from your fa+her. 
Read page 22 and page 28. Today, if you do not like the color 
of your skin, you can change it with drugstore products. 
There are pills and lotions that can be bought at any drug- 
store to change your skin color to a deep tan. I am not sure, 
though, whether a dark-skinned person wlli be able to acquire 
lighter skin. What do you think? Isn^t it possible that 
scientists could do this someday? 

All people are brothers and sisters. Read pages 52-33. What 
are some of our learned differences? (Handedness, gestures, 
etc.) Is It difficult to change habits? Have students write 
with the hand they do not normally write with, and then dis- 
cuss habits In general. Read pages 42, ?5-56, and 64. 

For the Idea of color, read page 80, "prejudice and discrim- 
ination," through: page 83, "sent to Jail," 

As;k: Where did these prejudices come from? How do we show 
our prejudices? What kinds of behaviors do other children 
have that you do r>ot like and Immediately have a distaste for? 
(Maybe swearing, teasing, etc,) Are you then prejudiced 
against that child? Why? How would you describe prejudice 
that Is not racial and Is acceptable? V'^at kinds of .behaviors 
from adults do you dislike? (Demeaning, condescending, etc. ) 
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HOW DO OTHERS LIVE WHO ARE LIKE ME? 
by Frances Boston 

This component of our program developed from the school's contact with Sendai, 
Japan, which had become a ^'sister city'* to Riverside through the efforts of 
Mrs, Jessie Halvorson, of Riverside, The intercity idea was particularly appro- 
priate because Cuautia, Mexico Is also a sister city to Riverside, and contact 
with a school in Grambling, Louisiana, and with the HopI Indian reservation had 
resulted in plans for an exchange of letters between classrooms at Fremont 
School and these other locales. 

The process of multicultural Izing the sister city theme wa-"^ based on Investi- 
gating a variety of subthemes dealing with the sharing of cultural backgrounds 
between students at Fremont School and in these other cities. The purpose was 
to explore the question, "how do others live who are like me?" This was done 
[-hrough letters from Fremont students to students at schools in these other 
cities. Children also Inquired about their own Individual backgrounds and 
read about aspects of the cultures of their ancestries. 

The questions discussed in class probed many areas. "What aspects of other 
cultures are the same as the culture in which I live? What aspects are differ- 
ent? What are the reasons for these differences? What are some of the every- 
day occurences In my life that are derived from other cultures?" Many possible 
ways to seek out answers to these questions were suggested and Msted so that 
feasible activities could be developed. 

By having students learn about everyday life In other cultures, we hoped that 
negative attitudes, stereotyping, and, derogatory statements about members of 
different cultures could be reduced or eliminated from the children's vocabu- 
laries and relationships. This, In turn, would lead to a reduction and/or 
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ol Imi nation of culturally-based conflict between Individual pupils and cultural 
groups on the school grounds and In home neighborhoods. In effect, by exposing 
students to positive Interactions between various cultures, reinforcing con- 
structive personal relationships between Individuals and groups, and rewarding 
the development of understanding of differences between cultures, we hoped to 
rrodlfy their behavior towards things and people who were "different." 

The goal of this component was to induce students to involve themselves both 
physically and mentally In discovering all they could about other cultures. 
Students were to use reading skills while seeking out Information. Math and 
motor skills were to be used when students altered quantities of servings in 
recipes which they and their parents prepared for special luncheons. To im- 
provo creative writing and penmanship skills, the children were to write and 
present reports, poetry, stories, and plays about how people (particularly 
children) in other cultures lived. The students were also to expand their socla 
studies skills through classroom units dealing with the climate, geographical 
i. cation, and social and family mores of various cultures. This information was 
then to be used to compare things *M 1 ke** and "different from" the specific cul- 
tural backgrounds of the students. 

To implement this component, various classroom activities were conducted - 
poetry writing, penmanship practice using selected proverbs from other countries 
skits based on fairy tales from other countries, and a field trip to a rest- 
aurant- to see how Japanese foods were prepared and served, as well as viewing 
films and f 1 Imstrlps about dally activities of children from other cultures. 
A list of children's books about different Asian cultures was compiled, in 
addition to fairy tales from twenty-four countries, a nur^'er of Greek, Roman, 
and Norse myths, fables from Greece, East India and Franco, and a notebook of 
proverbs from around the world. 
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Lesson Prior to the Visit to an Oriental Restaurant 

PALACE OF THE DRAGON MENU 

shuma I ^ 
chow me In 
fortune cookie 
tea 
fried rice 
sweet and sour pork 

BACKGROUND INTORMATION ON ORIENTAL FOOD 

1 . Japanese Dinner 

A. A visit is incomplete without an Invitation to dinner 

B. Guests sit closest to "tokonoma" (alcove where flowers and art objects 
are displayed) 

I I . Table Setting 

A. Informal: all dishes are placed in the center of the table; everyone 
reaches for the food with chopsticks 

B. Formal: each person has an Individual tray; food is artistically arranged; 
plates and bowls are not matched; each dish is different and admired for 
its Individual beauty (a well-mannered guest will pick up a bowl or 

plate and turn It over to see where it was made, then compliment the 
host or hostess) 

III. Typical Japanese Menu 

A. Soup 

B. Picked vegetables 

C. Rice 

D. Main dish: fish; suklyaki: stew with sliced beef or chicken and veg- 
etables; chow mein: cooked vegetables with chicken or pork; sweet and 
sour pork: pieces of pork In a sauce with vegetables; tempura: fish 
fried in deep, hot fat (also vegetables are fried); delicacies: octopus, 
cuttlefish, eel 

IV. Emphasize: 

A. Importance of fish in diet 

B. Importance of vegetables 

C. Rice as a staple 



*A mixture of meat and vegetables wrapped up In a noodle-like wafer 
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HOW no PEOPLE OF VARIOUS GROUPS RELATE TO EACH OTHER? 
by Richard Morales 

Mntlve Americans were the focus group for the third part of the project. The 
event that was chosen as the take-off point for this unit wa^ the Ramona 
Pageant, based on the famous novel by Helen Hunt Jackson. It was -jolected be- 
cause it Introduced various aspects of Intergroup, especially Interethnic, 
relations, which we chose as our multicultural theme for thir. month. Our cen- 
tral question was, "How do people of various groups relate to each other?' 

Ramona served the multiple : urpose of presenting interethnic relations of 
Native Americans, Mexican Americans, and Anglos. To mu 1 1 i cu I tura I I ze the 
study of Intergroup relations, we also selected The Cay , by Theodore Taylor, 
which illustrates relations between a black man and white boy, and Myeko's 
6i ft , by Kay Haugaard, which dramatized relations between people from an Asian 
culture and American society. 

There exist in all cultures what can be considered universal relationships. 
For example, there Is the relationship between young and old, whether occurring 
between the young ha If- Indian Ramona and the Mexican senora, or between the 
Anglo boy Phillipe and the old Black sailor. The books contain many stories 
involving such types of relationships (I.e., familial relations, relations 
between people who speak different languages, relations between the III and 
the healthy, etc.). These show that we are all connected or divided by human 
relationships which transcend cultural boundaries. A person may belong to a 
particular cultural group which has special characteristics, but each person fs 
also a member of many other kinds of groups - age, sex, economic, reglona I ,etc. 

A major goal of this unit was to help students become aware that differences 
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among people have generated conflict and misunderstanding, as well as love 
and unity. By studying how som(5 relationships apply to all peoples, the 
students should see that we all have much in common and that differences which 
do exist should not be the basis for prejudice, hate, discrimination, and con- 
flict. The overcoming of stereotypes and misunderstanding that prevent us 
from living together in harmony can help students develop the basic social 
skills necessary for helping to build a better society for all. 

The, unit was also aimed at Improving reading and conversational skills, as 
well as students' perceptual and analytical skills. Students were asked to 
derive general concepts out of isolated events and to make decisions based on 
good, solid evidence. The development of good thinking, based on sound evi- 
dence and reasoned concepts, should be stressed In helping studenl-j Increase 
their decision-making capacities. 

There are many materials a teacher can use in presenting this kind of unit: 
records, filmstrlps, and books that show Intergroup relations. Bui I ding 
Bridges of Understanding, by Charlotte M. Keating, and Reading Ladders for 
Human Understanding , by Virginia Reid are useful books for finding such stories. 
A field trip to events such as the 
Ramona Pageant, which dramatize 
a variety of Intergroup relations, 
are especially useful since they 
may be an avenue for encouraging 
parental Involvement; a consider- 
ation which must always be kept 
In mind. 

An obvious classroom strategy Is 
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to have students read the stories and then discuss the relationships found in 
them. It is sometimes useful to have pictures brought by the teacher or the 
students which visually exhibit intergroup relationships. A bulletin board 
or collage may be started and given a name such as, "People Beiny People 
Around the World." Role-playing may be utilized by the students, or indivi- 
dual students may relate their experiences in certain relationships to ^ei.i 
enhance the explanation of difficult concepts. 

In conclusion, the teacher must not neglect to emphasize that cultural vari- 
ation is an essential part of our country. The question of how we relate to 
one another, however, must be based on the idea that differences should not 
divide us. We may all be individuals and come from different groups, but we 
are ah united by the common thread of universal relationships, and therefore. 
Should practice the golden rule that states we should treat everyone -^s we 
would like them to treat us. 
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RAMONA* - LESSON #1 
OVERV I EW 

The students will become familiar with the story of Ramona and Alessandro and • 
will consider the Intergroup relationships which take place In the story, and 
be ab^e fo apply these relationships to their own lives. The first relation- 
ship is between young and old. 

REVIEW 

Say: Today we are going to talk about Intergroup relations. I will read to 
you a few selections from the story of Ramona to show how "ndian and 
Anglo, Indian and Mexican, and Mexican and Anglo got along together dur- 
ing that period. 

LEAD-IN 

Say There are universal relatlonstilps which can apply to all cultures, to 

all peoples. The Idea In reading the romantic story of Southern Calif- 
ornia Is not only to pick out the Instances when the three cultures 
meet, but to recognize different groups and relations that know no 
ethnic or other such boundary. No one ethnic group has a monopoly on 
the relationship between young and old. This is something +hat all 
groups share, perhaps in modified form, but never existing so differ- 
ently that they do not all share the same human characteristics. 

INVESTIGATION 

Read page 26, from "Juan Canlto," through the top of page 27, "^enora's fault/; 
Ask: What Is meant by, "the Senora was of the past; Ramona was of the present ? 

(old, young, beauty vs. fading loveliness) ^ , ^ 

Ask: Why do you think the SeKora did not love Ramona? (have students make 

guesses like Ramona was bad, etc.) 
Read the rest of page 27. a. r^^+ 

Ask: What is meant by "the affairs of the generation Just 9°' ^ 

the business of the young people coming In"? (old secrets) What l<inds 

of things do your parents or qrandparents avoid telling you about? (their 

age, old loves or romances, et-c.) 

Ask: ^Hordryou 'think Angus felt when he found out his future wife was already 
married? (sad, angry, hurt) rt u u k » 

Read the rest of page 28 through tho top of page 31 until, should bear. 

Ask: Who was the baby's real mother? (the Indian squaw whom he hfeid married) 
Why did Angus want Senora Ortegna to raise his child? (since she was 
chl Idless, It would seem as If it were ihelr child or at least he would 
have her raised the way he wanted) Wha1 would you have done If you were 
Senora Ortegna? (take the baby, not take the baby, send the baby to the , 

Read page'"?29,^beglnnlng with "I shall marry" through page 130, "Senora replied 
mechanical ly." 

*Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson, paperback edition, Avon Publishers of Bard, 
Camelot, Discus, Equinox and Flare Books. 
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SUMMARY 

Say: Identify the charactor'^, in the story, (Ramona, Sonor Ortegna, Angus Phai I , 
Alessandro, Senora I'-'orono, Indian woman) and develop a time line for 
what has happened. 

Angus fell in love with Pamonn, but while he war, away on board the ship, Pamona 
married Senor Ortegna. Angus returned, discovered that Ramona was already 
married, so he left again and marrlod an I nd i an . woman . They had a child whom 
Angu-; namod Ramona, after his old love, Senora Ortegna. Angus brought the child 
to Senora Ortegna In the hopos that she .vould acopt her namesake, and she did. 
Before Angus died, he senf Senora Ortegna some /ewols. Serfora Ortegna was very 
ill and made her sister, Senora Moreno, promise to raise the child Ramona, and 
she in turn, would give the jewels to hor sistfr when she married worthily.^ 
Senora Moreno raised Ramona after her sister di«d, but never did grow fond of 
the ch i id. 

Ramona is now an adult and has fallen in love with the Indian Alessandro. 
FUTURE 

Ask: What do you think remains to be discovered in the story of Ramona and 

Alessandro? (have students guess - they will marry, have children, etc.) 
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RAMONA - LESSON 112 
OVL RVIEW 

Tfio students will look at the relationship between poople who ^-rl-' for the 
government, those who fall under the cjovernment's law!.., interfanily relations, 
and the basic goodness of all people. 

REVIEW 

Say: Wo have been receding about the relationship between old and young and 
have begun the s.tory of Ramona. Ramjna and Alessandro have fallen in 
I ove . 

l.CAfVIN 

Today we will read about Alessandio's experience when he returned to Tenecula, 
the arrival of the Americans to his village, and the death of his father. 

INVESTIGATION 

Read page 171 from the top, "But A I es-^andro/' through "and he groaned." 
Ask: How do you think Alessandro felt? (wec.k and hungry, unworthy of Ramona, 
destitute) 

Read page 17] from "who?" through page 17?, "United States Government." 

Ask: Why did Mr. Rothsaker come with twenty men and turn the entire village 
out of their houses? (the Americans told them to do so) What did it 
mean when Mr. Rothsaker said it was the law? (those who work for the 
government can find loopholes, can use the government to their advantage) 

Read page 172, "They are a pack," through page 174, "on their property,"^ 

Ask: Alessandro's father had been telling him for years that It was coming, 
but Alessandro did not believe it. How does Alessandro now ^eel?^ (he 
could not believe men could be so wicked, he had lost his belief In the 
goodness of all people) 

Ask: Why did Mr. Rothsaker take the horses and cattle? (to pay for the cost 
of the lawsuit in San Francisco) 

Ask: How did Temecula become the Americans' property? (it was decided in a 
court that Temecula was their property, therefore, because of the law, 
the Indians were chased out of the area) 

Ask: What would you have done if you were one of the Indians In Tenecula? 

(set up alternatives: run away, stayed and fought, stolen away and then 
ambushed, gone to San Francisco and to the court) Have students list 
alternatives and then have the class vote on the best overall choice, 

SUMMARY 

Ar.k: Why did Alessandro not fight the Americans? (his father had told him 

not to, respect for him) 
Ask: What do you think about men, whether Indian or white; are they basically 

good or evil? (discuss idea that all races are composed of both good 

and undesirable people) 
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FUTURE 

As we become aware of different cultures, we are able to distinguish the 
characteristics which make up those individuals whan we admire and respect. 

Ask: What char^iicter i st I cs do people we admi rr and respect have?^ (kindness, 

friendliness, honesty, openness, the quc'illtles of a good listener, etc.) 
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RAMONA - LfSSON #3 

ovfrvie:w 

The students will learn about how the Indlanr. were treated - considerately In 
one insi.inco and maliciously in another. They will touch the Idea of doath 
in two incidents and compare the feelings of those Involved. 

LEAD-IN 

Say: Today we are going to look at white men and Indians, both good and bad. 
We will look at how Ramona and Alessandro suffered, 

INVl.nTIOATION 

Read page , the bottom of the page, *'Anoth(»r of these no-count/' through 
tf)0 top of page 273, "ceased crying." 

Ask: What do you think of Jeff Hyer? Of Pi? (Jeff is prejudiced against 

Mexicans, Ri Is soft-hearted) 
Read from the bottom of page 273, "Ramona stared," through the middle of page 
274, "real sweet-spoken . " 

Ask: How did Ri and Jeff react when they found out they were not Mexicans, 

but Indians? If you were Jos and had to translate Ramona and Ri's con- 
versation, how would you have explained Senora to RI, and would you have 
told her "the part she liked best"? (consider the role of a translator 
and how one must be selective In what one says) 

Read the middle of page 275, "It was the way," through the top of page 276, 

"Josua, thei r son . " 

Ask: What do you think of the Hyer family? (poor, had bad luck, kind, loved 
their children) Why did they move to California? (Jos was sick, and 
the doctor told them to leave in order to save him) What do you think 
your parents would do If you were very -.ick and needed a change of climate? 

Read the bottom of page 276, "By help of Jos," through the top of page 277, 

"I don't blame her." 

Ask: Huw did these two families get to be friends though they spoke different 
languages? (communicated through gestures, smiles, feelings) What did 
Ri learn about Indians? (she felt negatively towards them before, but 
does not think she has ever seen a white man think so much of a woman as 
Alessandro does of Ramona) How did Ri think Indians lived? What did^she 
think they were like before? Before we studied them, what did you think 
Indians were like? What kinds of written materials and other materials 
tend to perpetuate these stereotypes? (textbooks, newspapers, stories, 
television) In what way did you learn about how Indians really were 
then and are now? (culture study, reading stories whfch are authentic, 
doing your own study, etc) 

Read the top of page 287 through the top of page 288, "she will die." 

Say: Now we are going to look at how the white man viewed the Indian. 

Ask: Who hired the doctor to care for the Indians? (the Agency) What were 

the real feelings and actions of those who were to care for the Indians? 
What would you have done If you were Alessandro? What were his alterna- 
tives? (ride home, take the doctor home with him, shoot the doctor, 
bring his baby to the doctor, etc.) Have the children list alternatives 
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on the chalk boar,! ;ind dlscu^.-s them. 

Say: Now I wl I I read ana tell you whal reallv happened. 

Read page 289, "she shall not die," throuqh p.3ge 290, "turned to stone." 

Ask: How did Alessandro foel? (lost, both his father and child had died) 
How would your parents feel if their baliy died? 

Read page 30? through the top of page '303, "b -ing 'em back." 

Ask: Since the death of Alessandro's child, Sow has he felt? What has hap- 
pened to his mind? (loss of memory, dC!S not know what he Is doing) 
Why do you think this happened? (menti m that some people cannot with- 
stand excessive pressures encountered in dally living) How would you 
try to help Alessandro If you were Ramona or the other people around 
him? (be patient, understanding) 

Read the top of page 305, "He looked," throuq'i the middle of page j06, blood 

of a niartyr." j.j . 

A-.k: Why did the man shoot Alessandro? (for taking his horse) ■ Why did he 

shoot him more than once? (maybe he wo ■. drunk, disliked Indians) What 
would you have done if you had been Ram )na? If you had been the law? 

Have students determine fairness in this situition. Discuss Alessandro being 
mentally competent vs. the theft of the man's horse. 

SUMMARY 

A-;k: How do you feel about the two incidents involving death that we read 

about in the story of Ramona? (both we-e unfair, both happened because 
of lack of compassion by the men, both were "juSTiried" - the doctor 
could not come, Alessandro had stolen tie horse) 

Set up a value continuum in which the children represent different opinions 
from the white man's view point and the Indian's view point. Have students 
place themselves on this continuum as to who vas responsible for the deaths. 
If all take the Indian's side, assign positions on the continuum and have them 
speak for that position. 

FUTURE 

The Intergroup relations that take place in tiis story occur between Indian 
and Anglo, Indian and Mexican, and between Me<lcan and Anglo. Most of the 
relationships we have seen are universal, and can apply to all cultures, to 
a I I peop le. 

Ask: What are other groups of people in whici relationships have formed? 
(Black and White, Black and Mexican, Wh'te and Asian, etc.) 
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THE CAY* - LESSON #1 
OVERVIEW 



The intergroup relations that take place in The Cay occur between Black and 
White, but be..ides the interethnic aspects, other universal relationships occur 
In v.ils story and can be related to everyday life. 

LEAD-IN 

The Cay is the story of a white boy .ind a black man, stranded together on an 
island, and how they learn to survive. Just .is in Ramona, we have people of 
different backgrounds learning to respect and trust one another. 

INVESTIGATION 

Read the bottom of page 41, "I was thinking," through the top of pape 42. 

Say: When the man and the boy first meet there is a strangeness about each 
one of them that separates the two. Even though getting close to each 
other would increase the warmth in the cold and wet lifeboat, both do 
not want to touch each other. 

Ask: How is this like the isolation that minority groups feel in society? 
(little intermingling between the two ethnic group.-,, thus each knows 
very little about the other and is forced to accept preconceived notions 
and stereotypes) 

Read page 31, "A long time later." 

All cultures value their standards above those of others'. Philippe's -standard 
of beauty places white skin and Anglo features as the most desirable, thus his 
first reaction upon seeing Timothy is to think he is an ugly man. 

Ask: V/hat kinds of things do we see as "ugly?" Would these things seem ugly 

to someone in another society? 
Read page 35, "I asked, though he was black." 

Say: Parents' prejudices are often passed on to their children. Philippe has 
accepted such stereotypes from his own parents. Because of this he does 
not even consider using the respectful title, "Mr." when referring to_ 
Timothy. Philippe believes that he should conduct himself in a certain 
manner when he is around Timothy because each has his "place" in society. 

Ask: What would you have thought about a man who has only a first name? Why 

is it that children call each other by their first names and some chlfdren 
refer to adults by their last names? How do you refer to adults? (people 
have different rules for how they refer to others) 

Say: In the end Philippe finds out that living clOsely with a person and sharing 
the same dangers with that person destroys misunderstandings and clears 
the way for a meaningful human relationship. 

nhe Cay , by Theodore Taylor, Paperback Edition, Avon Publishers of Bard, Camelot, 
Discus, Equinox and Flare Books. 
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Read page 103, ''squatting near me," through page 104. 
Ask: Why did Philippe ask Timothy that question? 

SUN'MARY 

Say: ignorance of someone's background can lead to misunderstandings. Others' 
habits may seem peculiar to our's and we may find ourselves ridiculing or 
belittling others for no reason, 

FUTDRi: 

Ask: Wha-i other kinds of relationships between poople arc thore in this story? 
(young and old, sick and healthy, sighted and blind) 
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THE CAY - LLT)SON fl2 
OVfRVirw 

Children will understand other kinds of relationships which occur and will be 
able to .^pply those ideas to their own lives. 

LEAD-IN 

We have boon looking at The Cay in terms of ethnic relations; today we will 
conoW der j+her relationships. 

INVFfTinATION 

Say: 1 r^t let's consider the relationship between young and old. Aqe is 

supposed to foster wisdom, and so some p-^rents feel that they alone can 
d(-->cide wha1 is best for their children. Sometimes chiTdren will rebel 
GV(^rtly or suffer in silence. How did Philippe feel about getting Timothy 
to decile what they were going to do? (angry, then calmer) 

Read parjp 62, from *M kept feeling." 

An adult feels the responsibility to prepare a young one under his care for 
the future. Timothy, assuming the role of the parent, wants to make sure 
Philippe can handle himself in case Timothy is gone, and makes him climb the 
trpe. Adult-, often feel they should shoulder all the burden of a serious sit- 
uation and keep any bad news to themselves. 

Read paqo M, "I was starting,'* through page 85. 

Ask: How do you feel when your parents give you responsibilities? What kinds 
of n-^f)onsibi I ities do you have at home? (feed the animals or pets, take 
care of sisters and brothers) On what bases are responsibilities given? 
(age, dependab i I i ty) 

Say: Young Philippe may have been influer..ed by his mother's prejudices 

toward the Black race, but he was '3till curious enough to want to investi- 
gate with his friend, the black side of the island. When any child is in 
trouble, the person he seeks is an adult, no matter what his color, even 
if it takes awh lie. 

Ask: Who do you seek when you need help? 

Say: When one is sick one wants comfort and sympathy. When Philippe is sick, 
he doe^ not notice Timothy's color or his features, all he notices is 
that Timothy wants to help him. Medicine does not have to come from the 
doctor - companionship and friendship are sometimes the best medicine. 
People can take care of other people for selfish as well as altruistic 
reasons. When Timothy Is sick, Philippe takes care of him because he 
does not want to be left alone. He also has concern for Ttmothy as a 
human be ing . 

Read page 93 through the top of page 94. 

Ask: What is the relationship between ill and healthy persons? (one helps, 
one needs assistance) 
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In Philippe's caf.e, after Timothy had helpod him, he was no longer sick. The 
relationship between those who con soc^ and tho-.e who aro blind had chanqed dur- 
ing the story. Those who cannot soe understand their environment bettor and 
make judgments that are not based on preconceived ideas. People can either pity 
the blind or treat them like normal people and help them diminish any self-pity, 
Timothy wants Philippe to lead a normal life and to be ready for any emergency; 
teach him that he can be a useful person in society. 

Ask: In what ways did Philippe still need help because he was blind? (unknown 
or dangerous situation) 

SUMMARY 

Road pagps 71-72. 

Say: K-iucation is used as a sign of status, Philippe feels superior when he 
finds '^ut that Timothy cannot read. People who have not been formally 
educated may have a more acute awareness of their environment and self- 
imperfections. Timothy was wise in the ways of the world around him. 
People have different feelings about being formally educated; they can 
consider it useful or consider it a personal disadvantage. 

Ask: Out of these two, who would you consider to be the most educated in the 
ways of the world? Why? 



Ask: How miqht we further consider ^'relationship" in this story? (Role play 
some of the above Ideas) 



FUTURE 
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MYEKO'S GIFT^ - LESSON 
OVERVIEW 

Children w '• i I try to understand how a child from a foreign country feels In a 
new p lace. 

LEAD-IN 

Ask: How many of you have ever moved to a completely new school? (raise 

hands) How does It feel to be a new student, a foreigner in that situ- 
ation? (seek responses) 

Say: Today we are going to read and talk about a little girl from Japan who 
not only arrives at a new school, but a I so a new country. 

INVESTIGATION 

Say: Myeko's customary eating hab'tv w( eculiar to the other children in 
the school . 

Read page 24, beginning with "Myekc ^:id no-^ foel/' 

Ask: What kinds of foods have you broun' : fo!" lunch that other children did 
not like or thought were strange? How lid you feel? 

Newcomers, if they are really different, are -.omewhat isolated, Myeko has a 
hard time making friends. Not until Carol, the leader in her class, accepts 
Myeko, do others imitate her action. A member of the peer group is usually 
trusted before a newcomer. A newcomer must try harder to do even the simplest 
of tasks, and achieve more to become acceptable in the eyes of the group. 
Myeko always worries about succeeding because it will earn her acceptance and 
the accumulation of new friends, rventualiy, Myeko opens up a new world to 
the children at school. 

Read page 17. 

Ask: How did Myeko really feel about school? 

Read page 68, "just then," through page 69, "her back turned." 

Ask: What kinds of experiences have you had, whether you were a newcomer or 

no1 , that have embarrassed you? 
Read pages 71-74. 

Ask: How did Orville feel about Myeko now? 
Read page 107. 

Ask: How did Myeko^s parents feel about the cereal? Have you ever changed 
your diet In order to please someone else? How? 

Parents often want their children to have more than they had. Older folk are 
t?ed more to the old country traditions. Myeko would rather adopt American 
culture and deny her Japanese heritage so that she could be more readily 
accepted. Her mother tells her that she can enjoy the best of both worlds. 
The old feel that young should not question their authority. Myeko Is horri- 
fied when Orville will not obey the teacher, and then talks behind the teacher' 
back. 

Read page 104. 



^Myeko's Gi ft , by Kay Haugaard, Abe I ard-Schuman, London, New York, Toronto. 
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Ask: What does Myeko mean when she says sho is not Japanese and not American? 
Have you ever felt uncomfortable and not known how to act? Describe. 

SUMMARY 

Read pages 159-160. 

Myeko has now become accustomed to American life but also realizes the value 
of maintaining and beinq proud of her Japanesf^ culture. 

FUTURE 

Ask: If you moved to a foreign country, what would you brinq as a reminder of 
your culture? \ 
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INTERREl.ATIOIISHIPS OF DF^iOUPS - LEf.rON ii\ 

Have students read Jessica Krasi Icvsky ' s, The Boy Who Spoke Chine---, abou' an 
Anglo child who has a .peech impediment and has a hard time commun i cat i nq with 
hi---, po^r qroup. The emphasis could be placed on two areas: 

1) All groups contiin people who are considered outsiders. The teacherr, 
may ask, "What rrakes p-ople feel like outsiders, besides lack of communica- 
tion?" Additional stories depicting outsiders in other etiinic groups nay be 
assigned. The children may be asked to shan; their own experiences in dealing 
with outsiders. F'oint'. to emphasize are that stranger--, are personr; who are 
usually misunderstood, and really only seeking the friendship of their peers. 

2) t-nglish is spoken with different accents, whether by foreigners or by 
Arericanr, from different parts of the country. A record depicting different 
different dialects may be obtained and played to the class. The teacher may 
ask the students to try and read a fore-ign phrase to show that most people 
sound coHiical when attempting to speak a language which they are not accustomed 
to speaking. Teachers may want to read ghetto jargon or Indian dialects to 
the class. Students could ask parents about slang words they i' ed and compare 
them with contemporary slang words. The intent of ttiese nctivities is for 

the students to understand the importance of communication rather than Just 
the superficial aspect of how one speaks and sounds. 

To find further information on the subject, consult: 

Charlotte M. Keating, Building Bridges of Understanding 
Virginia Reid, Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
K. G. McVicar and P. Hardy, People in America 

The TABA Program in Social Science , is a textbook which has a most useful 
teacher's guide, advising on pres/yhtation of materials to children, suggested 
readings, films, and cassettes^-' 
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HOW HAVE PEOPLE STRUGGLED FOR THEIR IDEALS? 
by Edward Escobar 

The Mexican holiday of (^inco de Mayo was the take-off idea for the fourth 
unit of the multicultural program at Fremont Elementary School. Cinco de 
Mayo commemorates the 1863 victory of Mexican troops over the invading French 
Army, which was attempting to impose the Austrian prince, Archduke Maximilian, 
as emperor of Mexico. Although the Mexican forcei^ won this initial battle, 
the French received reinforcements, occupied Mexico City, and Installed Max- 
imilian, Finally, in 1867, the Mexican liberation forcer, of Benito Juarez 
drove the French out and overthrew Maximilian. 

While the main importance of Cinco de Mayo lies in the fact that it was a 
military victory, its deeper significance is as a symbol of a people's struggle 
for an ideal (in this case, freedom from foreign control). The notion of 
struggling for an ideal became the multicultural theme for the program, as 
all groups have struggled to achieve ideals. 

The specific events covered In this unit, in addition to the Cinco de Mayo, 
were: (1) the Black freedman^s struggle to end slavery before the Civil War; 
(2) the successful war waged by the Sioux and other Plains Indians to save 
their last hunting grounds in the late 1860's; (3) the Nisei (second gen- 
eration Japanese) struggle to win recognition as patriotic Americans after 
their internment during World War II; (4) the Chlcano's struggle to gain 
economic justice on the agricultural fields of the southwest; and (5), the 
struggle of American patriots to gain Independence from England two hundred 
years ago. 

The main goal of this unit was for students not only to increase their pride 
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in their -wr group achievements, hut also to increase their understanding 
of oth. -• iltural groups^ struggles for ideals in which they believed. It was 
further hoped that by demonstrating that each group has, at one time or another, 
fought for similar Ideals (I.e., everyone^s ancestors have fought to defend 
their honelands, to gain personal and political freedom, for economic justice, 
etc.), students would gain an affinity and perhaps even empathy for the dreams 
and aspirations of different groups. 

Because the main historical events being covered in this unit contained a 
sense of drama, the students' interest in historical inquiry was stimulated. 
This inquiry, in turn, helped improve reading, analytical, and communications 
skills. Demonstrating how different groups have shared similar ideals enhanced 
the students' ability to relate to other peoples' experiences and cultures. 

The teaching strategies depended to a large extent on the resource materials. 
In some cases the students had the benefit of primary sources. Thus, from 
The Narrative of Frederick Douglass , students obtained an ex-slave's personal 
account of life under forced servitude. However, in most cases the teaching 
materials had to be adapted from secondary sources. For example, stories about 
the exploits of the '^Purple Heart Battalion," a Japanese American battle unit 
and the most decorated United States battalion during World War II, were adapted 
for classroom use from books about the Nisei. 

As a multicultural theme, struggle for an ideal, served to increase the learn- 
ing conceptual, communications, and analytical skills of the students. The 
students learned about the ideals their own and other people have fought for. 
They also learned that, at one time or another, most people have struggled 
for simi lar ideals. 
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WHAT DO SYMBOLS MEAN TO MF AND TO OTHERS? 
by Juan Munoz Lujan 

What do symbols mean to me and to others? Using this theme I developed a unit 
which explored some of the important symbols of the United States experience. 
The multicultural app^ ^ch emphasized that symbols reflect the many forms of 
ethnic and cultural developments which have occurred within American society. 

The starting point for this study of symbolism was the American flag, with an 
analysis of its development and its heritage as a symbol of our nation. This 
was related to other flags which have flown in the area now included in the 
United States. 

Second, materials were gathered which reflected the multicultural aspects of 
American music, such as country and western music. Native American music. 
Chicane Latino music, Black music, Jewish American music, Italian American 
music, Chinese American music, and Creole music from the New Orleans area. 
All of these demonstrated the cultural varieties of music as symbolic reflec- 
tions of cultural groups in America. 

Third, materials were developed which focused on symbols of some of America's 
ethnic communities In Los Angeles, Chinatown in San Francisco> the multi- 
cultural heritage of New Orleans, Harlem in New York, and the Anglo heritage 
of an old New England town. 

A fourth segment of the unit dealt with clothing as a symbol, showing the Im- 
portance of the traditional dress of various foreign nations from which Immi- 
grants have come. Taken as a whole, this unit Introduced students to the 
great variety of cultural symbols which have enriched our nation and have meant 
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so much to the members of these groups. 

The unit on symbols had four basic goals. First, that throuqh the process of 
studying some of the bnsic symbols of America's cultural groups, students would 
develop a better under->tand? ng of, as well as sensitivity toward, the plural- 
istic process which has taken place since the beginning of our nation. Second, 
that students exposed to these materials would develop a better awareness and 
understanding of different cultural and ethnic people within our society. 
Third, that students would develop better perceptual and analytical skills 
through -the study of the symbols of different cultural backgrounds. Finally, 
that students would learn to understand that the development of our nation was 
a process which Included people of many different national and ethnic back- 
grounds . 

We utilized a number of classroom techniques. Students read or were read to 
from multicultural materials and then discussed questions relating to the 
materials. Students developed short plays with multicultural themes, and 
speakers were invited into the classroom to further explain and discuss multi- 
cultural ideas. In dealing with the flag symbolism, students worked in groups 
to create and display the various flags of our nation's heritage. In terms of 
musical symbolism, students listened to and discussed many of the diverse 
musical expressions of different cultural groups. 
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AMERICA'S HERITAGE THROUGH HER FLAGS* 



Among the most long-lived form of emblems is the flag. Today there are 
thousands of kinds of flags, serving individuals, associations, businesses, 
churches, military forces, cities, provinces, nations, and world organizations. 
New flags are created almost every day. Untold millions of people have strug- 
gled, even given their lives to protect and promote the Ideas enshrined in flags. 

From the available evidence. It seems probable that the first true flags in 
North America were those which the Vikings are presumed to have brought with 
them in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Besides being a very ancient emblem in art and architecture, the eagle killing 
a snake, which forms the central feature of the coat of arms, has a special 
meaning for the Mexican people. According to tradition, the Aztecs were to 
choose the site of their permanent settlement at the spot where they should 
see a snake being eaten by an eagle standing on a nopal cactus growing from a 
rock h. the middle of the water. After '."^r^rs of wandering, the Aztecs did find 
this omen at Lake Tenochtitlan and "^'^i^re vhey created the town which has since 
become Mexico City. 

Until the creations of the first United States flag, the Continental Colors of 
1775-1777, a number of symbols competed for the loyalty of the colonists. The 
earliest such emblem seems to have been the snake which first appears in Ben- 
jamin Franklin's Pennsylvania Gazette on May 9, 1754. This snake, cut into 
pieces to represent the disunited colonies, recurs next in November 1765, just 
before the Stamp Act went into effect. The third and final use of the snake 
in newspapers extended from June 1774 until August 1776. Three such flags 
still exist, all being a coiled rattlesnake and the motto *'Don't Tread on Me," 
indicating a change from the previous period of disunity to a new era of defiance. 



The First Official Flag 

Congress finally took its first official action on the question of formal 
changes in national symbols on Saturday, June 14, 1777. From the Journal of 
Congress, without a word of comment or explanation. Is the terse resolve that 
"the flag of the United States Is to be thirteen stripes alternate red and white, 
and the Union, thirteen stars which In a blue field will represent a new con- 
stel lation." 

Gradually then, the news of this new design spread and the Union Jack In the old 
Continental Colors gave way to the first official flag of the United States, the 
Stars and Stripes. The new flag, like the old one, was used as a^natlonal flag 
during holidays and celebrations and as a state flag on public buildings and 
forts. 



Betsy Ross and Francis Hopklnson 

Perhaps the most famous early Stars and Stripes is the one which generations of 
school children have learned was ''made by Betsy Ross for George Washington/' 

nhe Flag Book of the United States , by Whitney Smith, Is an excellent source 
of Information and pictures. 
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Colonel (George) Ross, with Robert Morris and General Washington, called upon 
Mrs. Ross, and toid her they were a committee of Congress and wanted her to 
make 1he (new) flag (they intended to present to the Congress for adoption) 
from -the drawing, a rough one, which upon her suggestion, was redrawn by George 
V/ashington in pencil in her back parlor. This was prior to the Declarntion of 
Independence. This flag, which would have had to have been made in early June 
1776 when Washington was in Philadelphia, thus pretends to the title of the 
first Stars and Stripes, 

The question Invariably asked by someone who has previously believed in Betsy 
Ross, is who did make the first flag? If the quiry means who designed the 
first flag or rather who modified the Continental Colors Into the Stars and^ 
Stripes, the answer may be several people in^ luding Fancis Hopkinson, Hopkin-- 
son indicated he thought the flag design was worth twenty-four dollars. Con-- 
(jress did not deny his claim, as it probably would have if it were false; but 
they refused to pay him because they said others had also been involved in the 
de:,igning. The answer Is still unknown. 



The Stars and the Stripes 

One frequently asked question about the flag is one regarding the source of 
its stars and stripes. 

One theory claims that some writer noted that the East Indian Company flew a 
flag of exactly the same design as the Gontlnontal Colors, and assumed this de- 
sign, inspiring the American flag. 

A flag with stripes which is more familiar to us Is the flag of the First 
Troop of Light Horses, Philadelphia City Calviry, which is still preserved in 
that city. We have the original painting of hhe thirteen blue and silver stripes 
which form a canton for the flag, but it is not known for certain whether the 
flag was ever seen by Washington. If he were familiar with the design it might 
have inspired the Continental Colors which he had hoisted the following January, 
but neither point has been proven. 

The theory which carries the origin of the st.^rs furthest back in history sur- 
mises that they came to the United Sta-fes from previous use on one or more of 
the Rhode Island flags which bore thirteen stars - the colors of the First and 
Second Regiments and of the United Company of the Train of Artillery. 

The United States Flag si nce 1795 

From 1777 to 1795 the first Stars and Stripes served the United States in war 
and peace. By that time the flag no longer accurately represented the federal 
Union, since in 1791 and 1792 Vermont and Ken hucky were Joined to the original 
thirteen states. Therefore, In 1793 a motion was introduced In the Senate, 
providing that on May 1 , 1795, the flag be ch.^nged by the addition of two stars 
and two stripes. While new states deserved to be Included in the flag, it was 
pointed out that frequent adding of stripes would decrease the distinctiveness 
of the flag, especially at sea. It was propo-.ed, therefore, "To reduce the 
stripes to the original thirteen representing the number of states then con- 
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tending for and happily achieving their independence, and to increase the stars 
to correspond with the number of states now in the Union, and thereafter to add 
one star to the flag whenever a new state shall be fully admitted," 

Honoring the Flag 

It is important to honor the flag and to preserve it as a syfnbol of national 
dignity. One question frequently asked regards the use of the flag at niqht. 
The Official Code states that ''the flag may be displayed at night upon special 
occasions when' it is desired to produce a patriotic effect." While it is not 
illegal to fly the flag at night on other occasions, the framers of the law had 
in mind its hoisting at sports events, political rallies, and other special 
events at which people would normally expect to see the flag if the event were 
held during the day. It certainly was not anticipated that the flap, even if 
spotlighted, would'be left flying when there was no activity going on at the 
s i te . 

There exists some confusion in the public's mind about the flying of the flag at 
half-staff as a sign of honor for the dead, A 1954 proclamation issued by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower established the number of days the flag should be flown as a 
mark of respect following the death of major officials: thirty days for a Pres- 
ident or former President; ten days for a Vice President, Chief Justice or for- 
mer Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, or Speaker of the House of Represent- 
at i ves. 

The flag is formally honored by the "Pledge of Allegiance" and by Flag Day, 
June 14, which commemorates the adoption of the first Stars and Stripes, The 
Pledge became part of the Flag Code in 1942 and in 1954 the phrase "under God" 
was added to it. 



Ca I i forn i a F I aq 

The original flag, crudely painted by William I.. Todd, had a large star, pre- 
sumably^symbol izing independence. The native grizzly bear, now extinct, was 
added at the suggestion of Henry L. Ford, Legend indicates that the red and 
white materials came from women's dresses and that the star and bear may have 
been painted in berry juice. 

In 1909, R. D, Barton suggested that California should adopt the design as its 
official state flag. On February 3, 1911, a bill to this effect was signed by 
the governor. The exact form aoproved was more artistic than Todd's version, 
yet over the years it, too, suffered from lack of official precision in details. 
Therefore, on June 2, 1953, a new law went into effect which designated the exact 
style of all the elements in the design and the correct proportions and color 
shades for manufacturing purposes. 

The state also has numerous other symbols. In 1951, the legislature made blue 
and gold the official state colors. In the state seal, created in 1849, the 
year before statehood was granted, the Goddess Minerva symbolizes California, 
which became a state without first having been a territory. The ships in the 
harbor and the miner digging for gold were characteristic of the period, as was 
the grizzly bear. The stars, as in other states, indicated the order of admission 
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to statehood, the Greek motto "Eurekn" merins 'M have found It/' 



Indian flrjtions Tlags 

In light of their history it Is not surprisinq that today only six Indian nations 
(the Crow, MIccosukee, Navajo, Northern Cheyenne, Oglala Sioux, and Seminole) 
have flags of their own. 

Cheyenn(^ 

The morninc] star, brighter than the other star-: In the early sky, becfime an im- 
portan-f symbol to the Cheyenne. Its significance has been reinforced by the fact 
that Morning Star (or Dull Knife) was one of the principal Cheyenne leaders In 
the late nineteenth century. Morning Star helped lead them to their present 
horre In Montana. Thus the wohehiv has come to stand for hope and guidance. 

Cherokee 

The seal itself, created in 1869 and used until 1907, encompassed a number of 
symbolic meanings of importance to the nation. The seventeen pointed star, for 
example, recalled the seven legendary clans from whom the Cherokee descended. 
The v/reath of oak leaves stood for the sacred H re of oak logs which had always 
been kept burning in the Town House. In the Cherokee seal the name of the nation 
appears in English and in the native language as written In the syllabary in- 
vv-rnted by Sequoyah. 

Ch ickasaw 

When the seal of the Chickasaw Nation was created in 1867, its focal point was 
a warrior, probably intended to be Chief Tishomingo. He was the last war chief 
of the tribe and died in 1838 at the age of 104 while he and his people were en 
route to their new home in Oklahoma, the bow and shield were emblematic of the 
war chief^s descent from the Pathern Phratry and two arrows represented his 
guardianship over the clan and the Ishpani Phratry. 



Choctaw 

This was the first tribe to sign a treaty with the United States government 
arranging for their establishment In what is today the state of Oklahoma. The 
three political districts In the new territory were named after these chiefs and 
they were also represented by the three arrows which lie across the bow in the 
Choctaw seal. The unstrung bow Itself suggests that the people were at peace, 
but ready at any time to defend themselves; the same Idea was implicit in the 
combined peace pipe and tomahawk which completes the seal design. 

Crow 

The seal of the Crow Tribe, which appears on the tribal flag designed by 
Lawrence Big Hair, combines many traditional symbols. The thirteen original 
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clans of the Crowr; and their chieftains are represented by the rising sun and 
war bonnetG. The sun rises over the Wolf, Big Horn, and Pryor Mountains which 
are within the present homeland of the tribe. The toepee Is the symbol of home 
to the Crow and its four poles stand for the corners of the territory which the 
tribe occupied after It made peace with the United States in 1868, Below the 
teepee appears a medicine bag which is associaied with the Tobacco Society, an 
important part of Crow religion, the sweat lodce which is used in purification 
ceromonies, a peace pipe, and the Big Dipper cr nste I I at ion . These and the 
other elements present a summary of the cultural and religious values of tribal 
I ife. 



Mi ccosukoe 

This was one of the leading groups in the Seminole wars. The tribal seal shows 
the chickee, or palm-thatched open house, in which the people have traditionally 
lived. A flag has also been adopted; it is flown outside chickees and on the 
boats in which tribesmen frequently travel in the swampy country they inhabit. 
The colors are said to constitute a strong medicine, favorable to Miccosukee 
advancement. They symbolize the points of the compass - white for the south, 
black for north, red for west, and yellow for east. 



Muscogee 

After their immigration to Oklahoma, the Creek Indians became proficient in 
agriculture and suggested this in their government seal by showing a plow and 
a sheaf of wheat. Similar emblems appear in the seals of twenty-two states. 



Navajo 

A white field bears symbols derived from the seal which had been designed some 
years earlier. Four sacred mountains mark the points of the compass and sur- 
round the outline of the tribal reservation. The Navajo symbol is life and 
fjcjiires representing agriculture and livestock were also included by Jay DeGrcat, 
the studr-nt who designed the flag. The Navajos are the largest existing Indian 
nation witnin the United States; their sovereignty is symbolized by the rainbow 
* n the f ag. 



Oqlala Sioux 

The red fieic of the Oglala Sioux tribal flag refers both to the name "red men" 
and to the blood shed by the Sioux in the defense of their land tn the wars of 
the past century. The rectangular shape of the flag suggests the outline of the 
Pinr Ridqe Reservation in South Dakota where the Oglala Sioux now live. The 
olun fringe has two meanings: It stands for the blue sky, reminding the tribe 
of the worship of the Great Spirits and the Happy Hunting Grounds of departed 
relatives, and also more recently, represents tribal loyalty to the United 
States. 
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Semi no I e ( Ok 1 ahorria ) 

The flag solected bears a general resemblance in design to the flag of Florida 
and inciuJe'} the state motto, "In God We Trust." In the center Is an emblem 
which combines the seals of the tribe and the Iribal council with a pa!m tree 
for Florida. The dugout canoe, formerly the principal Seminole means of trans- 
portation, represents the business interests of the tribe. The council fire 
and chickee Cthatched-roof house) suggest the rocial affairs of the people. 
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AMERICA'S CULTURAL AND ETHNIC Ml'SIC 



Early American Music 

The somv:. of a country are both georraphy and history In nnusic. They reflect 
the lives and dreams of a people anr^ their pride in the \ ^nd, its cities, moun- 
tain^i and rivers, but they also reflect moments In the hl'i^tory of that land and 
people. The "folk" after all are not some mythlcfjl, far-iway people, but you 
and I, whether we live in Manhattan or on a rural road in Tennessee. 

The Yankee did his singing on the windy decks of ships with which he conquered 
the trade of the world. These same tunes crossed the plains with the forty- 
niners nnd rode night guard around longhorn herds in the far West. Thus, al- 
though this area devfHoped no distinctive musical style of its own, it fed the 
Midwest and far West with tunes and song ideas and became the true grandparent 
of folk sonqs there. 



Folk and Hi Mbi I ly Music 

Folk singing in the North was solo, excep ^ in the shanties where crews joined 
in on the refrains. On shipboard the valued singer was the man who knew the 
proper shanty for the job. He needed a strong voice to carry over the multi- 
tudinous noises of a vessel under way in a lively sea. He needed a good memory 
and the will to supply new lines when the situation required them. 

Although a good voice was by no means rare among them It was not essential to 
the come-aTl-ye singer. He might not carry the tune but his voice must be loud 
and clear. He had to know the words and "speak them out plain" and not falter 
until the whole story had been told. Often he spoke the last half-line to 
signify he had come to the end of the ballad, as is still the practice in some 
parts of Ireland today. 

This Land is Your Land 

The title song of this record is the most famous of the many songs composed by 
Woody Guthrie, a true wandering minstrel of our own time. It has become virtually 
the national anthem of the great folk song revival movement that has swept ou* 
country in recent years, a movement that has not only changed our singing habits 
but has directed our awareness toward the great social problems. But this song 
is not about problems or hard times; it is a sweeping affirmation of our country 
and people, an expression of patriotism so simple, direct and true that there is 
nothing chauvinistic about it. 

Western Music 

Of the ways in which ballads eased the painful lives of the forty-niners we 
have very explicit accounts. Rhymesters rode with the big covered wagon trains, 
and when the night was fine and the Indians were far away they un limbered thefr 
banjos and uncorked rhymes about the day's events. In California an anonymous 
folksong collector gathered these ditties into a tiny book called Old Put's 
Golden Songster which delighted miners' audiences all over California, 
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The first cowboys were probobly Texans who learned the art of handlinq caftle, 
a job which included calling to the cattle and sinqinq to them. The cowboys 
yelled and sang at their cattle to keep them movinn; they crooned to them at 
night to keep them quiet. There are stories of cowboys who played the fiddle 
on night guard and of musically Inclined lonqhorns who ambled after them 
through the dark as not to miss a note. 

The origin of cowboy songs has been traced almont always to poems written by 
westernerri and published locally In newspapers, pcinphlets and ';mall hooks. 
Often these poems were meant to be ^ung to the melody of some old familiar sonq 
after whicfi the opening might have been patterned. But the tune usually did not 
remain set with the lyric. Cowboys usually sang their whole repertoire of songs/ 
sagas to the same two or three melodies. 



Native American Music 

Music is an integral part of the Pueblo Indian's \^ay of life. In his earliest 
years, lullabies are sung to him by his mother, ^-ocial dances, gambling songs, 
and corn grinding songs become Important for the youth. important at all times 
and for all ages are the songs of the rituals - the rain ceremonials, the curing 
rites and the ceremonials for Increase. 

For the Apache, one important function of music is healing. Music does not just 
put the patient in the "proper frame of mind** to be healed; it is believed to 
contain the power necessary to heal. S i n :e mus I c ■ contai ns such power, it is 
always dangerous to misuse It. 

In Navajo thought, music has power - powe^ to cure, to protect, and to bring 
success In the hunt or harvest. There ar^ no purely secular Navajo songs. Even 
those songs used on social occasions, seeningh; secular, retain their ceremonial 
connotation. Some songs are owned by individurils and are one means of judging 
a man^s wealth. Others belong to all the Navajos and are to be used for the 
general welfare. 

The flute is associated with love magic in Apache thinking. It is said that if 
a young man plays his flute in the right -manner the girl he has in mind cannot 
resist him. She will become distracted and finally go out into the night to the 
place where he is waiting. 

The songs which are sung in Commanche peyote meetings are unique in their manner 
of performance. There is probably no other type of Indian singing which may be 
considered similar. Kneeling, the singer hold^. a gourd rattle in his right hand, 
and a fan and staff in his left. A drummer kneeling on the right side of the 
singer uses a specially laced water drum and a slender, unpadded drumstick. From 
then on it is a delicate interplay between singer and drummer. The drurmier will 
sometimes *'push** the singer with the drum tempo and often helps the singer by 
quietly singing with him. 



Eskimo Music 

To get in the mood for listening to one of these "sings," envision a small room, 
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about 9* by 12' with a number of Eskimo singers lining one side of the room, 
sitting on the floor with their backs against the wall and feet stretched out 
in front of them. Each has a big tambourine-shaped drum with a handle and a 
long thin v/ooden beater. Between each pair of singers is a plastic bottle fil- 
led with water to keep the drumhead wet while drummed. This gives greater res- 
onance to the tone. Most Eskfmo drumming Is done by striking the beater on the 
back edge of the frame, rarely on the skin itself. One of the singers starts a 
song, very often one of his own. It begins slowly and softly as each singer 
picks up the words of syllables, melody, and beat. When the leader of the par- 
ticular song feels satisfied with the performance, he Indicates his approval by 
an accented beat on the drum or by a loud vocal ascending declaration. The 
group of singers then assumes tempo and volume. 

Black American Music 

Black Spl ritua I s 

Although many slave spirituals took their start from the folk hymns of the 
whites, the qualities tf at gave them universal appeal were negros'. They are 
magnificent in singing firoup songs, composed by a [)eople having all the special 
African skills in singing and improvising in choru5i. They poignantly express 
the emotions of an enslaved people. In the official southern view, if not always 
in practice, the negro slave was regarded no better than an animal. When it was 
convenient and profitable, slave families were broken up, mothers were sold 
away from their children and wives from their husbands. After "freedom," the 
black was left to shift for himself without land or place or roots. Out of such 
experiences came this lament, one of the most deeply moving of songs. 



Jazz 

When the original Creole band ventured forth f'-om New vOrleans in 1910, it some- 
times used the word ragtime to designate its product (though this word applied 
earlier to a piano, not a band style). Through the pre^s it explained Itself 
as playing the original New Orleans music of this type. 

When the original Dixieland "Jazz" band hit the road a few years later, it took 
of^ the word jazz In Chicago, at the suggestion of a northern rr.anager. The word 
itseif was then confined to a vulgar usage net connected wi+h music. 

From the beginning of western colonization the black was cijt off almost com- 
plete Iv from cultural patterns with which his ancestors had been familiar. Re- 
ligious practice and laliefs, tribal customs, languages, and songs all were 
rigorously stamped out to lessen the likelihood of discontent and incipient 
rebellion. !*t Is th5s originality that is the core of the A"'rlcan Influence 
upon Jazz and American music - in the hollers, the blues, the primitive spirit- 
uals, through the use of melodic styles ano rhythms, polyphonic grouping of 
voices and I nstrum^^nts, and In the bJues particularly - the pri^nary style source 
of j:j2Z. The ancestral line to African music Is clear enough to satisfy any 
thinktng musicologist. In blues and In Jazz the dynamic counterplay of tones 
and rhythms is contained within a basIcalJy simple structure. 
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Chicano Hispanic Music 

The corrido, tfie best-known type of Hispanic folksong, came to popularity in 
Mexico late in the nineteenth century. There is supplanted the imported bril lad 
form of romance, replacing its heroic and romantic mood with immediacy and earth- 
Iness, in a flexible mold of four-line octosyllabic verses strung together as 
the narrative demanded. The corrido performed the services of journalism in 
reporfing the latest catastrophe. 

The peculiar art of the New Mexican folksinger has been described as clear- 
voiced or husky; the Mexican is always a master of time., His technique may 
fall at other points, but the tempo is faultless. 

Creol e Mur, Ic 

Creole folk songs originated on the plantations of the French and Spanish colo- 
nists of Louisiana. The Creole sang of food, love, ridicule, and as in all folk 
music, there Is a generous sprinkling of lullabies. Today the patois is still 
the idiom of a large proportion of the natives of Louisiana, The musical charac- 
teristics show several influences: the syncopated rhythm of the negro, the 
Habanera accent of Spain, and the lively quadrilles of France. 



Hawai Ian Music 

The oli is a form of Hawaiian chant and it may be best described as a recitative. 
It Is one of the two major classifications of ancient Hawaiian vocal music. The 
other is the mele hula or dance chant. Oli chanting was not danced to but rather 
it was the favorite means to communicate with the gods. 

The mele hula or dance chants were recited for a large variety of hula or dance 
styles. Very often musical Instruments were used as an accompaniment; and the 
name of the Instrument was also used to Identify the hula or dance style, 

Ol^ie hano ihu, the bamboo nose flute is really the only true wind instrument of 
ancient Ha/ail. There was, however, a shallow sound for certain functions. The 
flute was fashioned from a piece of bamboo; one Joint was kept Intact and the 
other node cut off. A hole was punctured near the nose for the nostril of the 
performer. The pleasant tones produced from the flute made It a favorite for 
the young people who might serenade those from who they desired affection. 
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ETHNIC COSTIJMEG AND DRESS BACKGROUND^ 



The mc'f.t nornoous costumes of Ch i na were richly ombroi dorr^d robes of thn 
mandarins rjnO their wives. The underskirt was embroidered with Chinc-^n de- 
signs with n wide-sleevod robe over it and a large square of embroidery on 
the front and back. The ordinary CPiinaman wore lonq, full trousers of blue, 
black or white with white stockings and Chinese slippers, hie wore a darh 
blue short jacket with a standing collar and full sleeves. Chinese women 
wore trousers like the men but not so full, with a similar style jacket. 
When outside, Chinese women wore long wide-sleeved robes in dark blue or 
b I ack. 

Traditionally the Japanese man wore a dark ankle-length kimono in a dark 
color. Women wore practically the same kimono except with longer sleeves. 
Gashes woni worn around the waist and men wore black silk knee- length coats. 
The same stockings and sandals were worn by both men and women. 

Swedi sh peasant costumes were gaily colored. The men wore dark blue or black 
knee br'ioches tied just below the knee by a red garter with fringed ends. A 
white shirt was worn with a red vest. Over the shirt and vest was a long coat 
with a small turned-up collar and gilt buttons. The most colorful part of 
the women's costume was the striped apron. Under the apron a long, dark skirt 
was worn. The white shirt was cotton and had a turned-down collar which was 
frequently made of brightly colored material. Over the shirt was a tight fit- 
ting bodice made of black or red material. The women wore white pointed caps 
on their heads, sometimes edged with lace. 

Denmark' s men wore either brown, blue, or dark green breeches which buttoned 
at the knee, and stockings with garters tied around them just below the knee. 
Their shoes were black with large silver buckles. They wore white shirts with 
a large flowing scarf tied in a double knot and a jacket over the shirt with 
a double row of buttons. The men wore either a stocking cap or a black felt 
hat with a tall dome on it. The women's skirts were ankle-length of blue or 
red with contrasting bands and white aprons over them. Their blouses were 
usually white and either long or short sleeved. The waist was held in by a 
black velvet bodice tightly laced and decorated with buttons. 

The men of Hoi land wore wide trousers that were pleated at the waistband and 
decorated with two large silver buttons. The pants were usually dark blue 
or red, with a matching jacket. Under the jacket, the shirt was usually red 
and white striped. Soft black leather slippers were worn on their feet. This 
was the traditional costume of the \olendams. The men from Marken wore knee- 
length pants with matching jackets. Volendam women had full skirts that were 
worn over several petticoats. Over the skirt was a plain white apron, and 
black slippers were worn on the feet. On the upper part of the body was a 
close fitting blue bodice with elbow-length sleeves which came below the waist. 
On their heads they wore the well-known white caps with wings at the sides. 
Marken women wore blue or woollen skirts with a bustle and over the skirt was 
a brightly colored apron. The bodices were always very gaily colored. They 
wore cylindrical hats composed of three white muslin caps, placed one above 
the other around a cardboard shape. 

^The Costume Book , Joseph Lepming, copywright 1936. 
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Norwegian men wore tight fitting dark blue breeches that came below the knee 
and were fas-foned with four silver buttons. They overlapped white stockings 
held up by red garters and black leather shoes with large silver buckles. 
Over their white shirts they wore green vests and a collarless jacket. The 
women wore full black skirts that come to tho onkle with a large white apron 
decorated with needlework. Shoes and stockings wore black. The bodice was 
worn over a white blous»? that had full sleeve'^-.. 

« 

The men of Hungary wore wide, whito linen ski rt- I i ke trousers with a heavy 
leather belt around the waist. Thry wore leather shoes similar to moccasins, 
or black leather boots. Hungarian women wore full skirts in blues or. purples 
with a plain apron over them. Stockings were eilher black or white and worn 
with black slippers. The waist-length shirt was usually plain with a standing 
collar, and e I bow- length) sleeves. Most of tho shirt was covered by an em- 
broidered shawl and the head was covered by a colored scarf tied in the back. 

Czechos I ovak i an costumes were known for their brilliant coloring and rich em- 
broidery. The men wore long, tight fitting troupers or knee breeches tucked 
into high, soft leather boots, white shirts and lolero-type jackets. The 
women wore medium length skirts with a number of petticoats underneath and 
puffed sleeved blouses. The skirt was completely covered in front and at 
tho sides by the woman's most valued possession - the apron, which was embroi- 
dered and fastened by ribbons. Many women still /;ear the soft leather knee 
boots and cover their heads with a cap or scarf. 

German men wore knee breeches or long, tight fit-fing trousers, a vest, and a 
short jacket. The women wore full, heavy cloth skirts, blouses, tightly laced 
bodices and neckerchiefs, 

Pol ish men wore bright red trousers with black stripes tucked into black 
leather knee boots. A soft white shirt was worn Aiith a tunir over it. The 
man's hat was a flat-crowned, narrow-brimmed black felt encircled by a red 
ribbon. Polish women wore short full skirts made of broad striped material. 
Over the skirt was an apron which may be of the same kind of material as the 
skirt or a completely different print. White stockings were worn with black 
slippers. This costume was very colorful. The women's blouses had full 
sleeves covered with embroidery. They wore many necklaces and their hair 
was entirely concealed under a yellow kerchief. 

The Mexican Indian man wore a white .'.:ostume of ccirse cotton cloth consisting 
of trousers, shirt, grass sandals and straw sombrero, together with a gaily 
striped sarape. The well-to-do Mexican men wore Mght fitting trousers, black 
shoes, a white shirt, sash, long-sleoved bolero jacket and a white or gray 
felt sombrero with a silver band. The women's sh ^rt sleeve blouse was white 
with a square embroidered neck. One or two heavy necklaces was an important 
part of this costume. 

I ta I ian men wore white baggy breeches buttoned at the knee. A loosely knotted 
bandana was worn around the neck and a striped red and yellow sash was tied 
around the waist. Over the shoulder was a folded blanket of red. and yellow 
material. Either a red stocking cap or a brown folt hat with a red ribbon was 
worn on the head. Italian women wore full skirts in red, yellow, or blue, 
with a wide band of contrasting material sewn a fow Inches from the bottom. A 
fringed apron was worn over the skirt, and blouse*; were white with three-quarter 
length sleeves and a rounded neck. 



The tr.jd j ■} i oPcj I mt^n^:. cos ^ume of Greece is cnlled f'ho f U'rtanel I a, nnd conriisted 
of a wido skirt flint war, just abovo the? knoo':,, long white lenginr]'' with rod 
qcirters around tho knon^; rjnd a white <;tu rt with widn sloovor.. Tho ^.hops were 
block loathor with upturned points thai had rod pompons fastoned to thorn. Over 
th»^ «.jhirt w;j5:. a h i cjh-nccked vest with a broad rf^i '■^ash around the wais'K A red 
stocking cap with a blue silk -fasso! was customary. The women's costume in- 
cluded <3 lonc) sleeveless coaf, below knee lenqth skir^t in dark h I uc^ with gold 
embroidery, a loose fitting h louse, and a broad (jold embroidered belt. White 
stockings were worn with black or red slippers. 

The holid-jy costumes of fhe i rench peasant consisted of full trousor- that 
gathered at the knee and a broad white belt ai the waist, and high-necked 
shirts for the m.en. Tht women peasants wore n-oro brilliantly colored costumes - 
long, full red skirts en>broidered at the bottom, red or white stockings and 
black shoes with silver buckles or wooden sabots on the feet. 

I re I and ^ s men wore tight' fitting brown knee breeches with black stocMngs and 
thick- so led shoes or clogs. Over their white shirts, they wore green waist 
coats with a double row of buttons. Their hats wore similar to derby hats and 
were brown with a green band. Irish women wore two skirts; the underskirt 
was green and the outerskirt was brown or red and gathered up and pinned to 
keep clean while working outside. Around their waists were t ight ly- I aced 
bodices with a shawl tucked into it. They wore either oxfords or slippers 
with red, white, or black stockings. 

Scotland's men wore kilts with tight fitting dark colored shorts similar to 
bathing trunks under them. The kilt was supported by a broad leather belt 
that had a leather purse hooked on to a chain. The stockings were heavy wool 
and were i he same pattern as the kilt or solid colored. The shoes were brown 
or black brogues. A soft white shirt was worn with a necktie, and the coat 
was short and usually a dark color. Over his lef^ shoulder the Scotsman car- 
ried a folded plaid shawl faf.tened to the shoulder by a large broach. Scots- 
women wore warm woollen sMr^s, tight fitting bodices of the same material, 
an(j plaid shawls placed over their heads. White .tockings were worn with 
b I ack s I i ppers. 

The Amer i can colonial men anti women of the eightfjenth century wore garments 
that the fashionable French and flnglish pecole did. The men wore white silk 
stockings and shoes made of ()lack leather with tall tongues and large silver 
buckles. Favorite colors for the cotton or wool knee breeches, waistcoat, 
and long full-skirted coat were black, blue, browa, green, and plum. 

The Quaker men wore practically the same costume is the other men of the period 
but Quaker women were much more simply dressed. They wore dresses of gray wool 
or poplin with a white apron and a white kerchief around the shoulders. The 
main features of the women's costumes were the quilted petticoat, the Watteau 
overdress, and the little white cap. The pettico-jts were usually made of 
light, solid colored silk or satin and filled witfi a layer of cotton or wadding 
and then quilt fashioned stitches to hold the wad-ling in place. The overdress 
was usually made of striped or f I owered^ mater I a I . 

The British officers would wear white breeches and waistcoats with a scarlet 
coat the had gold buttons and epaulettes and white ruffles sewed to the cuffs. 
They wore a red or black hat with gold braid, and black leather boots. 
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AMERICA'S ETHNIC AND CULTURAL CITIE^: AND THEIR HERITAGE 



Foundirig oi Los Anqelos 

The new G(;vornor cf California> Felipe de Nevo, rccommenrlod to the Viceroy of 
Mexico thrit g pueblo be established nt the place which Father Crespi, in 1769, 
had 'i^uggested an ideal spot for a mission. Thus was conceived the settle- 
ment that was to become Los Anqeles, 

New Spd i n*s Far Northern Frontier 

Under the leadership of Fray Junipero Serra and Captain Caspar de Portola, 
the "sacreri expedition" established the first mission and presidio in Upper 
Calif(;rnia at San Di'3go in 1769. By the -''ime of Serra's death in 17B4, Fran- 
ciscans had completed eight more coasfal rrMSSions. The Califcrnia missions 
numbernd twonty-one by 182?. 

Largely t}',ruuqh naturril increase rather than colonization, the non-native pop- 
ulation of California readied about three thousand by 1821. A few of these 
pioneers Nvod in isolated ranches, but most settled in pueblos scottered 
along 1he coa-st. California had only three self-governing municipalities by 
1821: San Jose", Los Angeles, and Branciforte (Santa Cruz). Settlements gov- 
erned by military commanders also gr^w at each of the four ill-equipped pre- 
sidios that had been built by 1821^ San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and 
San Francisco. 

Mesfizaje: The First Census of Los Angeles, 1781 

Despite th*. enduring myth that ''Spaniards" settled the borderlands, it is 
quite clear that the majority of the pioneers were Mexicans of mixed blood. 
Mestizaje, or racial mixture, was so common that today the vast majority of 
all Mexicans are of mixed blood. Yet until this century the Mexican upper 
class viewed mestizos as inferior and placed a high value on their own "pureza 
de sangro" (purity of bl(.->od). This view endures among some Mexicans and Mex- 
ican Americans today. 

The firsi census of El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora \i Reina de los An(]eles del 
Rio de F'orci uncula, taken in the year o' its founding, 1781, reveals the truly 
Mexir.an origins of that pueblo's pioneer settlers. Only two of thpm claimed 
to be Spanish. The remainder were Indian, mes' ' (in its narrowes.t sense, 
the child of an Indian and a Spaniard), mulattv* "te child of a Negro and a 
Spaniard), Negro coyote (the child of a mestizo - d an Indian), and chino (the 
child of an Indian and a salta-atras - a person with Negroid features born of 
apparently white parents). 

El Presidio 

Sometimes the mi ss ionar i -/S needed help in this unrettled land. Soldiers were 
sent to help the padres, or fath- rs. The soldiers protected the missions 
against unfriendly tribes and defended Spain's cleim to the Southwest against 
other countries. 
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The ^«ol :!ier:.. die! not liv^; n I" tho rii i org ; tlK.^y lived 1 [> r^'-:. i <J i o'^. , or inr^^\. 
FVebidic/.. wore not d lofis^-^nt pl^^cr. ond life thero .vav. oftop 'lifficult. Ju-^/l 
tho nece'::r>itie''. of life wero foun(! .ind fhoro was n-rf muf h Mmp for nmusernoni-. 
Of the f(?w ■■')ldiors thnt woro ron } , ^.ornp [jrouqht thoir frjriMlies with tium;. 

Loui^ (U:' ^ [i-nis, a rrr>nchr'ian , cjrno i'^' Prosidio l-'tn Juan P.autistn to frndo. 
Ho lefl nri r^^Mjrn^d ton yecjr!:. later only f*c.» bo thrown In .jail. This time, 
however, I lo.i fiis [)oa'-t tr "anuola Pninon, qr anddaunhtor of the pr^^sidin 
captain! V.'hon :.t-. Peni^. was n/lo-iiod, he asked permission to rnarry Manuela. 
Buf locjond ^■a'. it that fi" could not- marry until he "proved" himself. "^^o, 
ManuehVs nr^indtaliier sent St. Dod i s on a danfi»Tous mission, fie had tn [>rinq 
hack somt-' rurst.;oy Indicjns in the land known as fejas (lev-is). St. f)en t s wont 
into Tej/j'> .in(J hrouqht the Indian-^, hack, and was able to marry f'lanucla. 

Ih e fs .i>;bl() 

Pucblo*'> vh^ri^ always built near waior. I v^^ry pu-H^lo 'ad a central park, or a 
publi'. S'.|u-!re, called a plaza. Th^^ space facing the plaza was set ss i d-- 'o- 
publi'- iMMldlrn:'., and Mi' land Ic-if arc,un<i 1 h(? f)la7a wen! W. the r i r- t ■.^■'Mcr'. 
l ar -;^' f arirt'O', wor- ■.■l.|r^. d ^Tcund ".:ny ci ^ | i;pf lo^, and the men who ^-.wri'^d 
them, rancheros, tame tr^ th*' puei-'l'- for sapplirs and entr.rtn i nment . livorynfn 
would oather .^r^-u: d Hi^' f)lara to visi! ar-d tall wifh -acf (thcr, n;aHr^<; t[,<. 
p j.ij.i \r^\ I ir- : p IcS'^ in rown. 

tvoiv ri:r-bU> ( I '/^r! ij' cA/n [ rcl hrs. lach hat! iir alcali!*' rri , -/ urv^ if ^ ' ' ! c , 

i..ij(,f pr , I- ,j-^y ^P^'_yrr iuu! raty couricil. fciVefrifM-in I was V( : i r^f^- i 1 <a(i I 

fr. (c.-, {r:fti'".. Ific mf-n wfM crvf. isird rad<.' '.urr^ ikie:t ihc'r*- va:. alw,sys r)'.!-.'' 
i n 1 \m ■ piit I" U'. 



.j ti. :r* d« ■ ( i ' ^.tt ' 

Tho real builders cd M • ^.r^i . Iiwt-; t v<as vl,. wrrkers, most of whom wero Indians. 
Some of the workof-s, thougfi, were mestizos, people of mixed Indian and Spanish 
blood. They all -.trunglod very hard to settle the land. 

Many of the lea(Jer5 of the workers also deserve ^spec i a I mention. One of the 
nreatest was Juan de Ornate. Juan married Isabel Tolosa, the qreat-nrand- 
dauf^hter of the A^ttec Emperor Moctezuma and tho granddaughter of tho Spanish 
conquistador, fiernan Cortes. In 1598, Juan led a group of men into ^luevo 
Mexico (New Mexicfj) fo find the lost Seven Cities. All his supplies and ani- 
mals cost him a groai deal, hut it made no difference to him. Juan, of course, 
never did find the Sever. Cities, but he spent ien years exploring the land, 
and eventually began the first Spanish pueblos in the Southwest. 



The E3arrio Develops 

The barri'^ is a neighborhood in which practically all the residents are Spanish- 
speciking. Initially, the barrios sprang up in the poorer districts. Sometimes 
there wero no sidewalks, and seldom were there such "luxuries" as street I amps 
and parks. Buildings in the barrio were old, with peeling paint, unsafe stair- 
ways, brok >n windows, and leaky roofs. There was great overcrowding. Entire 
families :r.ight live in one room. The children attended rundown schools where 
they encountered discrimination and humiliation. When they spoke Spanish in 
school, tlu^y were usually punished. 
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In scifc of Mjc.h iJrriwlMLk^, t-ho L.irrio vm'> no! ontirrly MMrn. FhrM-.^ wi?ro :".ov- 
or-il /idViin ! to barrio I if*.'. Fomi I io^. who ha(j rocr^rUI'/ ;jrrivt?(! f rcn M'^y i co 

found fi.jvori in tho b(jrrio. Eiecnusf shopowno nnri hp i ofitrir':- '■.poke Spanish, 
nf'W':(.-nc>r': Mi'l not f'^ol I i kf» outo i dor* . 

'■•n tho -urfacp ihr? h.irrio may apf)0?ir tci be a cJoprfS'^J nn f^lric^* to livr-, hut in- 
th'> h.^.-MSf's, one rjfton finds rle^n, choorful roons , iTir^frMy docorrited and 
corifr r"t:jl^ I y f urn i 'jhoj.l, 

L^'*' ^ti i nos^ f .'(vp I >'? i n Amer i ca 

Thf.' irrimir;r<.ition r^^cor&:> ar^e not deaf a', "to hr^w many rfnn'-^^^p sojourner'; wnnt 
hof'o tc retire; c.oir tn t n I y less than half. Somi^ went horrr fr/ery five yoarr. or 
Mj) f-r vi^-.if and returned to Amerirn to work aqain. 'fh'..' coal of all war. a 
forfur{»' laree enf^uqh to retire on and support a, larne f^imiiy. 

^ i ' ■ ' ^ o Cr', i na f own 

Mjnv '"fi ! r;"'-...-, like n-f}\(^r imnigran-[ s, are 'lowly br::orninc] Americanized. They 
h ;v-', howr^.TM-, n.Kje an of fort to hokd onto sorr.n 01 their horitaqfj by forminn 
• : ( '-.irip'^e ror-^nunity rent'^r where f\\f Tntn^se lanei. jao Cvin be taueht so that 
•\u:\r ;-i ihir'^n and orandch i I dren do r,ot entirely I :)se tfv.-ir heritane. The only 
[>|.jcp wliic'-i miijhi r'>rnain Chinese foi a lonq perioc of -iirno i 'an franci'ico 
v/hor''- p^'w ir^rMgrants arrive with I af nuage and anci .^nt cu'-tr^mr-, '.till intact. It 
t' s't i I ! r»<'^3iblo for a f = erson to live in Phinatov.M witfKnif ev.-r having to go 
..lifsi.'ie i^ All of on(-^s needs can be ta^en care of throiigh ihe Chinese shores 
.ind crte^i. whole social life -through |-he c ans. Hf re, fanl I ies livp in China- 
town :>erntj;0 tfiey do not want their fjhilii'en to lose tficit' cultural herilage 
f^ofr.p I eto I y . 

rh'.' Japo ne'.e in the United states 

Thi'i 10 a min.- rity that has risen above al'nost every prejudiced criticism. By 
any criterion of good citizenship that we -choose, the Japanese Americans are 
h-e + t'-r tfwm ?>ny other group in our society, including native-born whites. They 
havr- f-stab I i shf»d "this remarkable record by their own almost totally unaided 
effort. 

If succ^'^ssful adaptation to the larger society consists niainly in acculturation 
measured by the atMli"ty of a group ^o share and follow tho values, goals and 
expected behavior of the majority, then the Japanese American group has been 
very successful. Japanese American values, skills, attitudes and behavior ap- 
parently do not differ markedly from those of the average American. 

1he Black American and the City 

As early <v.; the seventeenth century, American towr s held sizeable Black popu- 
laiion^.. LUjt because one's skin was black, whether enslaved or free, a black 
pers(n';> po'.ition in society still differed from fhe white urban dweller. 

Attrr tfie Afnorican P»>volution, northern states abc-lishecJ slavery but white 
racism still prevailed. Blacks, even property-owners, were disenfranchised in 
several northern stares. Occupations open to Blacks were those jobs that the 
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whites rejected. When such positions became dosirable to whites, the Blacks 
would be forced out. 

Blacks have always been up ag-^inst white hostility. These problems multiplied 
and became more complicated as the migration of Blacks from the South to the 
North increased. Isolated Black neighborhoods of '^he late nineteenth century 
were to become the Black ghettos of the twentieth century. 

Ghettos began forming between 1890 and 1920, particularly in the cities of New 
York and Chicago. The creation of the ghetto ^ave some Blacks confidence in 
the possibilities of race cohesion. Blacks had aspirations of creating a city 
within a city. They believed they c)uld eventually become independent of the 
white institutions and were quite of ^imistic a'-^out the future of Black America. 
Ghetto population increased rapidly, making it politically, economically, and 
socially advantageous for the middk class. 

Despite the positive outlooks, the < ities were not the '^promised land" as many 
Blacks had hoped. The Depression destroyed any self-assurance that the Blacks 
had in themselves. Businesses closed down. Blacks were forced to abandon the 
ministry, medicine, and law practict^. The lower class Black was even in a 
more oppressed state. As a result, Blacks begai' leaving the ghettos and re- 
turning to the South. 

The New England Village 

The village witfiin the township was essentially a sel f-? jf f i cient community 
with meet ingho'jses, schoolhouses, taverns, stores, shops, perhaps a factory 
or two, often ^ post office, sometimf^s an academy, and if the town happened 
to be a county seat, a courthouse an-i jail. A typical village might have a 
population of fifty families, but th ^ population of the town itself might be 
two thousand or more. 

In most of these country places the women and children went without shoes or 
stockings. The houses in rural vi I higes were usually simple wooden structures, 
although an occasional house was of t^rick and a rare one rf stone, but most 
had been built in the eighteenth century - salt boxe**. with a long slanting 
roof at the rear, two-story souare structures or one or tv;o-room cottages. 

The farmhouse was entered through the kitchen door, leading from the barn and 
yard. The front door of the farmhouse was opened only on formal occasions. 
In bad weather, one could come in through the jhed. In the shed and all ex- 
tensions was the gear not stored in the barn. Traps for hunting, snowshoes 
and skates, grain sieves, winnower, buckets, pcils and spigots used in tapping 
the maple trees, flour and sugar barrels, axes, shovels, other tools and fire- 
wood were brought inside to dry. 

Riverside City History 

The land where the city of Rivers idf stands was once owned by Don Juan BandinJ. 
Bandini named this tract Jurupa Rancho. The word "jurupa" is said^to have come 
from an incident that occured beforf the grani was made. A C:--".olic priest 
safd that an Indian chief greeted him with this word when trp riest came to 
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the Indian village In the territory covered by tho qrant. The word means 
peace and friendship. 

In 1862-1863 Southern California's fertile land was; destroyed by some of the 
worst floods ever recorded in that portion of the state. The ficods were 
particularly destructive ^o Rubidoux. The destruction caused great losses 
because the soil was no longer fertile and hundreds of animals starved to death. 
The people were looking for a br iter way to make a living and decided on the 
production of silk. The bounties and the idea that sericulture (the raising^ 
of silkworms) was a gold mine brought hundreds of people into the field causing 
the state treasury to come near bankruptcy. The bounty laws were then repealed. 

In 1869, shortly after the silk boom died, the transcontinental railroad was 
completed, joining California with the ea-.tern states. This made wealthy 
eastern businessmen interested in California, r:nd seme of them moved out to 
Jurupa, California. One of these men preferred' the name "Riverside," so it 
was changed to accomodate him. 

The Glenwood Mission Inn played a large part in the expansion of the Riverside 
community. Tourists were attracted by lustrous oranqe groves and tales of 
enormous profits made on the produce. Location and agreeable climate were 
two additional reasons that many people w-re drawn to Riv(>rside. 
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CULTURAL AND ETHN IC I DENT 1 77 

In addition or as a part of mu I tl cu I tura I i zing, students were encouraged to 
delve Into their own personal cultural backgrounds, A series of lessons 
dealing with defining Individual cultures enabled students to look back in 
time and to place their own history in perspective with others In the class- 
room. Students recognized their cultural Identity and were able to consider 
the aspects of their lives which are distinctive. A sense of awareness and 
pride in traditions and rituals developed and students began to realize how 
many cultural traits exist In our overall American culture. 

Following the establishment by students in the class of Individual culture and 
ethnic "dentitles, it Is possible for the teacher to create a format by which 
students of the same cultural or ethnic group pursue their own cultural pro- 
ject. In this way, and In addition to their cultural study, children are 
given the opportunity to gain a stronger, more personal identity with their 
own cultural background. 
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CULTURAL IDENTITY 
OUFSTION ONE: What Is your first, middle and last name? 

Activities: Sh.re the name with the class. Have the students v.rite the n^es 
'ind Lrn hrw to spell them. Have a spelling test. Alphabetize nares. U.e 
r ?t al' Some names can be illustrated or written in other 'anguages Use 
Iho name; to create artistic forms. Find out how many famous people had -he 
same name. Rhyme names, or classify them as unusual or commonly used. 

QUlSTION J\-iO: Why was this name chosen for you? 

Activiti--,: Discuss reasons why people have differ^.nt names, ^s+eqorize the 
r^nicririns for names (nice names, grandparent^s name, famous person s 
I'c; the ->ame form of one name pronounced differently by soneone 
,,r,.r-nT -ultural background? (Anglo, Mary; Mexican, Maria) Lcr. .,t 
, .nfdrcros, nicknames or abbreviated names. Do a math project cour - ng 
ca '•■-cjries or different combinations of names. 

ni(L-,T!ON THi^FF: V/hat is the national origin of your last name? 

A-cii-iti--.- -Vv to learn ethnic and national backgrounds of an individual's 
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-vr-v. HMi, '■.rud--nts to recognize from last names, the pos- i b , e _ country or 
culf.Vc.rnroijp the family may have come from. Smith has a meaning, wnr-n is 
nn-V-aMy Ar..rican in origin; may come from blacksr,:ih. If necessary.. ..e an 
ency;lcpedi. to help in this project. Lookatabbreviated forms. Begin a 
rinily History Notebook, and write a story in it. 

QIJF.STIO'I FOUR: VJhere were you born? 

Activities: Compile information about town, state, and country, "^e maps to 
locate the place of birth. Have students write a story about where they were 
bo^n If in Riverside, write about which section of town, or a favorite place. 
Peveio:. stories about family, such as number of brothers and sisters, etc. 

Activities: Bring a picture of yourself as a baby and write y^^^/^^^T^ °^ 

back. Have a guessing game. Find out how much your weight was at birth. Solve 

nath problems concerning pounds and ounces. 

guESTION FIVE: Where were your parents born? 

Activities- Use maps to locate place. Interview parents regarding things they 
Remember about ?helr birthplace. Use same typr of activities for question four. 

QUESTION SIX: Where were your grandparents born? 

Activities: You may have more of a variety of locations. Attempt to trace 
miqr.ition patterns with discussion and comparison of _ I ocat i ons . If possible, 
interview grandpar-ents regarding memories of their birthplace. 

QUESTION SEVEN: What is your father's complete name? 

Activities: Use name books to find origin of names. Have class rompare types 
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of names used iind consider +rends in names. See if any new ones enter The 
class list of r.ames. Discuss why names are different, 

0UF'r>TION EIGHT: What wa5 your mother' name before she was married? 

Activitier.: See what maiden name means to the class. Determine a d(-f i n i t" i on , 
Expand acMvities per interest. Determine why most women take the last name 
of thoir hu'band upon being married, 

C'ULCTION NINE: at are your father's parents' full names, Inciudinr; hi^ 
rother*s maiden name? 

AcTi vi1 it;*- : Compare their names and your name. Try to find the orioin of the 
n^if'^f. v;r-itp a creative story about viUy they have their names. 

■'..i" 1 I "'M i: ':: Where wr-re your grandparents born? 

• i V! t i'-:. : f^iavo students use maps to indicate the country '-om which their 
^rcc)::f(^r:, r^r^n. Look up Information about the town or counl /, Share stories 
v;ith tho cl/jss. 

':n I LL^vrN': what arc your mother's parents' full names, inclu^:inG hor 
mothf^r's maiden name? 

AcMvitios: Trace the meanings of these names. Compare the names of both 
gran elm-": th-^r ,^nrj nrandfather. 

CCTfTi^Vi TW'TLvr:: Whorf were these grandparents born? 

[\s-i a laroe map and de*.k maps to locate birthplaces. Have children relate or 
create a srory about how their grandparents moved during their lives. Trace 
tfiO different occupations, homes, and lifestyles they had, 

QIjF-::'. Ti CM thirteen: What are your great-grandparents' names? 

Activities: if possible, trace genealogy, lineage, ancestors and family tree, 

OUFSTi N rn^JRTEEN: What are the full names of ycJr -isters and brothers, 

coiJSins, aunts, uncles, and other relatives? 

Acrivities: List common characteristics of your family such as color of hair, 
eyes, skin pigment, features, height, etc. 
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OVCf^VIEW 

Unlay trr-! r.rudont will trace hi'; fanily Tree, synthesizing tho i n f c^rmat i r^n 
cjath nxd from the fourteon questionr, ar.^ed previous ly. 

RLVILW 

Lay: For "^he past three weeks, you 'nave been given a question each day to 
your parents. Let's now describe some of rho i n f orraat i on we re- 
coiveC. (origin, nationality, maiden name, lineage, etc.) 

'(.<\.\\ r.jch of you will receive a chart tr. v/hich you can tran.f.^r the 
i rj f(;rf',..;i i GO you have obtained fron: yc^jr fourteen questions. Try t(j com- 
pic"<> •) ^-^ml !v treu fc: your own family. (genoaloqy, pedioroe, descent, 
; • n I :.e s l^' , gene rat ion) 

f,,jy: 'Mii'.. * 7. exanpio of the kind ot charts .iritn ropo I oq i irl s use to trace a 
f.-!r:My ^.i-.tcry. The triangle designates men and the circle nipre-. onts 
w'.f:.-n. Let's trace through this tvarni ly troo beginning witn tf.e or'sat- 
:r; i^-ither and great-grandmother. (eacn ild f:.hould h.ivo a copy) 

'.,av: ! v/ill new trace my family tree beginning with myself and remembering to 
include ruM names, birth dates, date died, and binth places. (on the 
clwilk board, draw the family tree and fill in the information) 

Say: r.-tendint, you art.' antliropol og i sts , write your history u-.inn the four- 
tv'-.^n answers from your Family History tJotebooks. (give both kinds of 
cr.art'.i to students, and have them fill out the horizontal one first and 
t^le vert i Cell one second) 

'.av: l..et's sfi.jrr. our family trees with the rest of the class. (have each 
show his chart to the class) 

A::-p-: .vh.it information do we now have that we did not have before? I low does 

Ifiis kind of genealogical tree help us to look at our own family histories 
V/ha: categories of family information can we now compare to represent the 
population of our classroom? (number of generations, early dates of an- 
cestors, number of males and females, geographical representation) 

Say: From what you now know about your family history, how do you think anthro- 
pologists would use such family trees? 

SUMMARY 

Ask: flow did you use the information from the fourteen questions to give^you 
a clear picture of your famMy history? If you were an anthropologist 
tracing a lineage in a culture, what kind of information would you need 
to know? 
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FUTURE 



Say: Family genealogies chart Information in a clear fashion, but now that we 
have this information, what other questions must be asked to complete our 
family histories? (make a list, and put In an order that the cla<^jS will 
study, that Is, languages, foods/dishes, birthday celebrations, holidays) 
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12 Stokeley Carmichael, Black header of Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), born ]^H2. 

Prince Hall, fcjther of Black free masonry, born 1746. 



er!c4 



13 Xavier University in New Orleans was founded as the first Catholic Black 
University in the world, 1925. 



Francis Scott Kdv. who wrote "The Star Soarqled Banner" In 1814, born 1779. 
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Tf--: i:;tudent.s will describe the celebration of birthdays In their hones, compare 
^).;r-^; r^; nr.'^ rituals of celebrations, and determine how traditions /jro rot. 



■■^:y: icc'v -^re going to talk about birthdays. What does birthday nean? 

Doe"-^ •■•veryone hrwe one'^ vVhen are your birthdays? (write down ^he name 
fjrd ■'ate ^or each student in the group) 

".'/* ■•• '-ing to look at birthdays and see what kinds c thir can 

f ^'^ii ' out then. 

' t • th,e words celebrate, tradifion, and ritual TOf- t? ('^' '-.w -^.-.tudents 

^•jois v.hrit each word means) 

r/: \r. order to investigate birthdays, first we must look it whr:^ happens In 
your hones when you or your family members have a birt-.day, 

T!"••^Tt^': 

.""'v: ricv. Jo vou acknowledge ycur birthday? (seek answers r-lated to whether 
■■■■r not you receive gifts, who comes to see you, what kinds foods are 
':ervec, whether or not you have a party) 

A'.-: r^.-.)/. all of yo^r birthday celebrations alike? (gif's, people there, 
lehrations or parties, songs, foods) 

--.k: H-^w did your farrily determine these traditions for eel bra+ing birth- 
days? If you could start a new tradition for birthdav cele!- -^at ions in 
vour hor^e, what w( uld it be? 
; How Djr-hf a classroom set up a plan to celebrate birth iays < )r all rhe 
children in the classroom? What are some things that .,ould lave to be 
considered? (vacation or weekend birthdays, money, ti-ie) 

[;:VALUATIOM 

Ask: What do you know .-bout birthdays that you did nr^t knov. bef( r ?? (children 
have different celebrations, families use different be es ^ celebrating) 
How do yoLir feelings about celebrating birthdays add t' the importance of 
■ : birthday? (makes you feel good, embarrassing. Is no' ver^- important) 



F^or what other cnlebraMons do your families practic^e 'radii 'ons? 
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OVERVIEW 

The students will clescrfbe celebrations their families have for special events. 
They will look at the rituals Included In the different traditional celebrations, 

REVIEW 

Say: Today we are going to talk about events your families celebrate, (review 
vocabulary words: celebration, ritual, tradition) 

LEAD-IN 

Say: We are going to look at celebrations for special events for which your 
families have special rituals. 

Ask: What are some of these special events? (Halloween, Christmas, Hannukah, 
Easter, Valeniine's Day, Chinese New Year) 

INVESTIGATION 

Say: Each of you pick a holiday or special event which you think your family 
has a particular way of celebrating and which Is different from your 
friends'. If you cannot think of one, choose any d-^y that you find 
especially delightful. Let's each reveal our special event and the 
reason we have chosen It, (have each student name the event and why) 

Ask: What are the different parts of the celebration which make up your family's 
ritual? (what to wear, eat, place to celebrate, who comes, time to cele- 
brate) 

Say: Take the special event you have chosen, and the par+s of the ritual which 
make up the tradition, and write a short story about It, (have students 
respond verbally If language arts ski Ms are poor) Then each of you will 
share your favorite celebration with the rest of us and while we are 
listening, each of us will think of a question to ask you about your 
hoi iday . 

SUMMARY 

Ask: How are all of our celebrations alike? (we all hav^; a routine or ritual 
to follow, we all have food, special dress, people Involved) What family 
traditions do we know about that we did not know of previously? (review 
the different celebrations each student described) How do you feel about 
the celebrations you have In your family? (like thc^m, want more, would 
like to celebrate some other customs) 

FUTURE 

Ask: What is one way that we might celebrate like other people do? How can we 
participate in customs that are not ethnically our own? (we can learn 
about and prepare meals that are a part of the ce lel^rat Ions) 
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OVERV I EW 

Students will understand the difference between holFdays and special events and 
will be able to categorize them according to origin and the reason why the holi- 
day exists, 

REVIEW 

Say: we have been talking about holidays and special events, how people cele- 
brate holidays in different ways, and how each special event has become 
r i tua I i zed. 

LEAD-IN 

Sr.iy; Today we are going to think of as many holidays as we can and try to find 
the ways in which these special events are similar. 

I NVr ST I GAT I ON 

Say: Think of all the holidays and special events you can, and I wl I I write 

them on the chalk board. (Christmas, Easter, Halloween, Fourth of July, 
Memorial Day, Yomkippur, Mother's Day, Father's Day, etc.) Let's see If 
we can take this list and make two lists out of It. Put those holidays 
most alike together under one category and others different from one but 
more alike under the second. 

Ask children where each one belongs. (Write whatever the students suggest, but 
then help them to group events with basically re I iglous-orf ented holidays in 
one group and person^ or event-oriented holidays In the other group) 

Ask: How should we label these groups? (church-related or religious holi- 
days, special day or person) 

Say: Now choose one holiday. (As an example, use Halloween) List the manner 
in which It was celebrated In: 

18G0, in America 1975, In Riverside Compari sons 

make a costume, few buy a costume, many cost 

houses to trick or houses to trick or materials 

treat, cookies or treat, candy neighbors 
fruit 

SUMMARY 

Ask: What do you think would happen If we could have Halloween or Christmas 

everyday? Have students write ideas, (get a lot of gifts, eat too much 
candy, have a Christmas tree all year) 

REVIEW 

Say: Now we know more about why holidays are special, and not everydav events. 
FUTURE 

Ask: What holiday would you Invent to make a new celebraiion day? 
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OVERVIEW 

Students will understand the relationship between the role of food in celebra- 
tions and the role of eating as a ritual. They will also learn the origin of 
a particular f'ood ritual or tradition. 

REVIEW 

Say: We have bean learning about different celebrations. When your family 

celebrates an event or holiday, certain rituals are developed which be- 
come a par't of your family tradition. What are some examples of rituals? 
(have a student pick a holiday and briefly trace the day^s events) 

LFAD- I N 

Say: Today we are going to consider the culinary aspect of your ritual, and 

the special dishes and ways of preparation which are often important to 

celebrations of special events or holidays. 

Ask: What foods can you think of that are particularly characteristic of the 
birthday ritual? (cake, ice cream) 

INVESTIGATION 

Say: Give an example of a food or dish which Is prepared for a special event, 
(fruitcake, gingerbread, homemade Ice cream) 

Ask: What are some of the different reason:... why a holiday or event would have 
a special food or dish? (as a special treat, grandparents always did it) 
If you were a parent, which foods would you have learned how to prepare 
or to buy so your children could have them for special events? What is 
your favorite food for some special holiday? What r^re some aspects of 
food preparation for such a holiday that are unique to your family? 

Say: Pick a special treat, such as gingerbread. In my fnmlly, I bake them, 

and my father decorates each one and writes names on them. How do^ ur 
family prepare special foods? (makes something the night before, in 
person prepares each part, use special materials or equipment and ur , jal 
foods) 

SUMMARY 

Ask: If we were to Invent a new holiday called (have children 

make up a name), what might we prepare and serve for food to celebrate 
this day? (use encyclopedias or cookbooks, if necessary) 

FUTURE: 

Ask: After we write our stories (or draw pictures), how rnight we [earn more 
about the practical aspect of continuing this food ritual in our homes 
when we get older and do not have anyone there to prepare it? (get a 
cookbook, learn to cook) What would you find out If each of you were to 
go home and ask for the recipe for this favorite food and bring It back 
to share with us? (how to prepare It, how other foods are made) 
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OVERVIEW 

Students will begin to understand what culture means In terms of what they 
va I ue. 

REVIEW 

Say: Vie have been talking about holidays and special events r^nd how rituals 
and traditions come to exist. 

LEAD- I N • 

Say: Today we will talk about things, places, and events that you value. 
Ask: What does value mean? (useful , special) 

INVr^TIGATIOM 

Say: Close your eyes and think of a special place in your home, garage, yard, 
or outdoors that is of particular Importance to you. List the Items or 
things that make this your favorite place. 

SUMMARY 

Ask: Do you think most children in the United States would have a similar room 
(or item)? Could we say the room represents North American children's 
culture? Would these rooms be the same If you lived In France or Germany 



5ts. Cultural contexts were devised for mathematics to provide a learning expe- 
snce for the student in addition to the acquisition of math practice skills. 
Dies for language arts often reflected the cultural area being studied In the 
^ernoon. The use of reading materials currently being developed by publishing 
npanles gave students the opportunity to learn about different cultures, while 
the same time practicing and improving their listening skills. 
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ntJl.T I CULTURAL Cl^RICULUM OUIDE^^ AMD ' - ■' hi RRSf '^CF^^ 

'.: . '*qartofi , Pri mary , ^in^j Ui^pr-r 
vgood curriculum id<.r. wit'h a 
a\ materials; very tfionjUfjh and 

-Vj(M, rhnic Studies i n the Eiv:--^ent ary hoo\ C lassroorns , by R;!t f'lrquevtch 

ly Spiegel, Education '\r ' .)tIon Pub i cat ion, P.O. B<»: ."M , Pico 
Pivero, CA 90660 (contains ^ -inv ■}<.:)C activities and is easy use) 

Mu( Mc- ;u| tural Kit , Snn Berria^dir",.. City School-., C:ateqr- r i ca I Prr.Jocts, Ad- 
mi r.*l "trat ion Buildinc] Annex. ' "F" Street, San Bernardino, 92410 
('•.■i'-*yi<;riZi?G multicultural ..v. ; . v i t i es according to topic) 

-ro. ri^:-- )n Indian Life Environments, A Curriculum , by J* re,3<^ Mall, Pavid 
nujr-rTrf.-.an, Sandy Gibhs, Kathleen Gebauer, -'ohn Quinlar:, pub I i --h^Mii by Tribal 
Anier f «Tjri Children's Center, Tri^-^ ' ^^eric. ■ Consultinr^ Corporation, 4733 
f.asi Jrju'son Avonuo, Maywood, ) (objectives well-stated with ma- 

lori.il'. jpplicable for all age 

Cultun- L '-r -.'d Curriculum for Youi... Indian Children , written and compiled" 
by Sbinrorn.]. Thomas, published by Panders Publications and Sales, P J\ 
i3ox . '-'rHt Lake City, Utah 84110 (interestinq introduction and back- 
qrcr^^'" p good curriculum ideas) 

r^lul t( , ., al Curriculums Phase One: English and Social Studies , devnloped 
by ff'.'"^?an Mateo Union High School District, Human Relations [)epartment 

Mo r. - .1 i c : A Survey of the History. Culture, and Current Proble.-ns of Ethnic 
:.nn< .yri 1 io?. , A Course Cooperatively developed by the Loi3 Angeles I'nified 
S'cnool i)i5trict and the California State University and Colleges (useful 
for' corrn derat ion in staff development and adult audiovideo materials) 

Mrjny fl.in ds Cookincu An International Cookbook for Girls and Boys , by Terry 
TouirCooper and Marilyn Ratner, published by Ihomas Y. Crowell Company in 
cooperation witti the United States Committee for UNICEF, New York (good 
infernational recipes and storie'> about foods) 

A Gui de to the Analysis of School Book Confent , Evaluating Printed Material, 
from 1 Uative American, Mexican American, Elack American, and Chinese Amer- 
ican 'orspoctive, developed by Far West Laboratories for Research and Devel- 
opment , 1855 Folsoin Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 

From V/o to Me , a Hierarchy of Multicultural Concepts, developed by Byron 
Kunisawa, Multicultural Specialist, Drug Education Conter, published by 
Alameda County Schools 

Multicultural Bibliographies , by Margaret S. Nichols and Peggy O^Neill, 
Box 2945, Stanford, CA 



"el at ions Curriculum Gui(Jes for 
G:'. , by Georgia F. Morris, Ptalto, 
u-.' rul li':.t of resources for multicu" 
iruludes materials f(^r different levb'^ 
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PECOMMFflDRf) NIUIJ I Cl 'LTUP/^L RE! OIJRCF!: 



Ar;c-ri':rin i;',^«..graph i c Wall Map of iho Urited Stages (Tide 1 ~ H I rff^ri ca!- 
ro\\f\r:ri\ f'lnp, Sido 2 - Map of Amerirnn Indians), American Gf.O(]r-iph i c 

Arn«:rir.,:'; Indians ( Ettin i c Cu 1 tu v.v of America), Educational Insights, inc. 

Anie^ric.r; lndionr> - Yesi'orday an ^ Today (studyprints and resource manual), 
I'.jvid [':. ':,>';k Pub I i sh i Compatv/ 



•.Uivi d 



ica - Yesterday and u-day (studyprinto and resource manual), 



Cook Publishing Company 



ih..' lila'^l- Experience (include-. trani.pr:renci ps) , Mi I liken Publ^^-hing Company 
[\\aa^ Cttidi'os (Ethnic Cultures of America), Educational InslqhtT., Inc. 
[irown >}i,idirjs (Ethnic Cultures of America), EducationnI Insiqht->, Inc. 

8. Childr-n Around the World ( ^;tudypri nts) , Singer Education Divi'^^ion 

9. Colors of Mrjn '<\f , Singer Education Division 

10. Mv" ="nmilio5, Schoh^stic Books Services 

11. Highw/ty P'^lidays Series (^i high interest controlled vocabulary reading 
pronri]m) , Bowmar 

1?. Indian': of the United States and Canada (stud\ Dri nts) , Singer Education 

Di V i i on 

13. Lir-.coln and Washington: Why We Celebrate Their Birthdays, Singer Education 
n i V i i on 

14. 'lain land China - Today (studyprints and resource manual), David C. Cook 
Pub I i sh in ] Company 

li'. 0 port:. Uiperstars, book and cassettes. Creative Publication, Inc. 

16, • ' por^s ouperstars, cassette only. Creative Publication, Inc. 

17, Por^ralts of -^he Presidents of the LCited States, Book Enterprises 

18, Schlitz Historical Calendars, P,0, Box ]76h, FOR Station, New York, M, Y,, 

ioo:'2 

19, : -J a Song of People (a Multi-Media Progr. m of Song, Language, and Art 
for the Social Sciences), Bowmar 

20, Thank-rji vi ng Story, Singer Education Division 
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IGGESTFD READINGS 



K Ihe TABA f'roqrar" in jocial '^cien.-;, f^eop Ic in Ameri , Kenneth'. G. McVicar 
and Pntricia i'i;^rdy , Add i son-Wes I ey Publishing Co., Menio Park, CA. f^o- 
'/.crit>js differenl trunily cultures, with fb } last p^rt devoted to inter- 
Gthnic relation-, dnd rnlaticns between pec)le of different reliqion?:. 
Teacher's quide has sugqer.ted readings on Ohicanos, Blacks, Native Ameri- 
cans, Hillbillio^;, Japanese Americans, and European immigrants. Also 
includes suggested filnis, cassettes, and mjltimedia kits. 

2. ArT'Mjricans All, A Nation of Immigrants , Muriel Stanek and Clinton Martmann, 
f-'ne-f^'c Press, Wpstchester, Illinois 

3. What Happ' . )ned Be fween People , a filmstrip ind cassette from Cuidance Asso- 
ciate-', of PU-asantvi I lo. New York, 1970. ^ilmstrips and records also 
available on folktalos from the Mexican, Jipanose, Black, and Anglo cul- 
turjs . 

4. Girm '.^ Mai '.rlenco Series - An Inter-disciplinary Approach, Pq i i vi ng thr; 
Americars Experience: Developinc] Unity Amcnq Diverse Peoples , Pobert V/. 
Edgar and Lc^on ird S. Kenworthy, 'Wnn A Co. , A Xerox Educational Company, 
Althounh this is a 7-8th grade book, it has very good stories on inter- 
etfinic and intergroup relations. 

5. Our Mexican Heritage , Gertrude S. Drown and Manuel Guerra, Ginn ^ Co., 
A Xerox Educational Conpany, 1972 

Our Afri»:an Heritage , Sara Smith Beattie ^< Basil Davidson, Ginn Co., 
A Xerox 1 ducational Company, 1972 

6. Ler7ior ['hnic Studies Library, June F. Tyler Ph.D.. ! erner Pubilcatir-r 
Co., Minreapolis, Minnesota, 1974 

Paperbaci books on The American Indian in Am erica, T[ie Neqrc f n Arvr^r 
The Mexi(.an in America , The Japanese In Am^^rica , Tht Chinese in Ar,e: i . -a^ 
The I r i sli in Af n;>-ri ca. The Jews in America , and twonty-six more ^'\n America^' 
books. 

7. Chicanu fiction and non-fiction 
Ben i to , Clyde Bulla 

Maria Luisa , Winifred Madison 

Tri na , Patricia Martin 

Famous Mexican Americans , C I a rke New I on 

Graciela: A Mexican American Child Tells Her St ory, (?r Molnar- 

The New Life: La Vida Nueva: The Mexican Americcir- ■ ^>.'.^_y.., Arnolc Dob r in 
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South by ".outhwe'.i: Thiv Me> i c^jn Arr'erican cine Wis Wnrlfc^nn , J. h^^bhpl and 
R.E. (<uiz 

The ^': J I don ado 1)1 rac ie , Iheodore Tnylor 

8. B I acl. f i c1 i or) 

Be h ) i Mio Magic Li ne , (ietty Frv. in 
'Ji. M<-ifr>-?r. for Jcf f , Anne 'Inydor 
M^i: ; '/-I -jiiwrner , ^'nry Elizabeth Vroman 
: } 0 ^ r'^^et , Nop. H. Agle 

■J. \r,'}l f M(^n 

bi M y !.i Mh1 fcnf , P i ch o d B . [. mo 
Susan , Rarb.ira Srnucker 

10. Gl-i^:k Amorican - Yesterd iy r3nd Today, H^Hen Word Car ry and h;vi Lathen 

African Indians - Yestr 'day and Today Both of these are packets which 
include 24 pictures and : 48-p.KjG resource manual. 

n. :.'ultiethnic Literature S ^rlor, Although intended for Btf; grado, includes 
■..ome qood stories for yr inqer ' jdents. 

fhe i;oy Who Spoke Chine-o , Jessica Krasilovsky 

13. Taken fror Lui',; rioqales^ '^he Mexican American: A Selected and Annotated 
L^ib I ioqraphy 

[iarrio, Raymond, Th o Pltjm Pium Pickers , Ventura Press, 1069 

Campa, Arthur L. , Treasure of M'.e Sanqre de Cristos: Tales and T raditions 
of the Spanish Sc^hwest , University of Oklahoma Press, 1963 

Dobie, . Frank, ed., Puro Mexicano , Austi "exas f^olklore Society, 193S 

Griffith, Beatrice, American Me , Boston, Hounh ' on Mifflin Co., ^?48 

Hudson, Wilson M. , ed. , The Healer of Los Olmos and Other Mexican Lo re, 
Dallas: SMU Press, 1951. Relations between scientists and those w/ic be-- 
lieve in superstitions and traditions. 

^opez, Enrique, "Back to Bachimba," Hori/ on, IX, No. I (Winter, 1967) 
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Matthiesb^-^n , F-oter, Sal Si Puodes - F ocape I f You C:m: Cesar rhavez and 
the Now American Re /glut ion . Ran rlom House , 1 ^'^^^"^ 

:^jnHie!L>, Ariorico, With fiis Pistol In His Hand - A Border Br)\\r\'A ano Its 
Hero , University of Tgx/:i > Prf^ss, 1956 

F^echy, John, "CI Paso del rJorto," E vergreen P.^/>ow , II (Autumn, IQ^P.) 

Rotinson, Cecil, "Spring Water with n Tas1t^ ct the Land," Anierican West , 
I ! i (f.umner, 1066) 

fVobinson, Cecil, V/ith tfie Ears of '^)tra nr: . : The Mexican in Amor lean Lit- 
er fure , Tucson, Arizona, the University Arizona Press, 19^0 

"irrifrion, Fdward, ed. , The Chicano: Froni C^iricature to Se I f -Port ra i t , Mew 
York: Mew American Library, 1971 

Vesqu^-z, ("•'icfiard, Chicano , Doubleday ^. Co., 19:^9 

V { I I arre.i I , Jose Antonio, Pocho, Doubleday Co., ' 

Two most h I ah I y recor ended books, wnich along with "the three key v;orks 
["hat '^.hoiild be in t. :->choo! library, are: 

L'-.jildin«i Bridges of Understand inc) , by CharU)tte M. Keating 

Readifig Ladders for Human Relati^^ns , by V i rg i n i a Re i d 
J. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECOGNITION OF SPECIAL EVENTS 

The final element consisted of the chronological recognition of events and holidays 

♦ 

pertinent to different cultures, which offers an additional element of multicul- 
tural Izing, By discussing, and in some cases celebrating different cultural 
events, children can reinforce their Individual cultures and become aware of the 
Importance of traditions and rituals In one's pattern of living. This aspect of 
multicultural education Is particularly valuable for kindergarten through third 
grade students and can be included in the day^s course of study. 
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S{:PTE^^BER 



1 Hir-jm T:. Revels, first Black to serve in the United States Senate, horn 1822. 

2 tzeq.A. . ib XiCa, first Spanish-speaking Governor of New Mexico, elected 1916. 

or. Ale ifider T. Augusta, fir^it Black commissioned in the United States Army 
Medical Department, 1863. 

3 Los Angs^es founded by Mexicans of mixed Indian, Black, and Spanish descent, 
1781. 

Alain L. Locke, first Black Rhodes scholar and Professor of history at Howard 
University, born 1886. 

4 Apache Chief Geronimo captured - end of last major Indian war, 1866. 

5 Association for Study of Negro Life and History founded by Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, in Washington, D.C., 1915. 

6 Jane Addams, famous humanitarian and fouioer of Hull House, a "drop-in-center" 
for minority groups, born 1860. 

First attempt to form a union of agricultural workers in the United States, 
spearheaded by a Mexican, Juan Gomez, in California in 1883. 

7 Juan de Onate, silver magnaie, set forth to colonize New Mexico in 1598. 

Charles Michel de Langlade, known as "Father of Wisconsin," born 1729. Hir, 
father was a French noble, his mother, an Ottawan Indian. 

8 The "grr-ne pickers" strike began in Delano, Cdllfornia, led by the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee, 1965. 

Mission of Scin Fernando established near Indian village in Encina Valley, 
Ca I i f orn ia in 1797. 

9 California admitted into the Union, 1850. 

The Spanish introduced s ■ ar cane to Louisiana and built the first sugar re- 
ft nery i n ^New Orleans, 1791. 

Richard Wright, famous Black author, born In 1908. 

10 John R. Lyn Black Congressman from Mississippi presided over the National 
Con\/cntion ot the Republiccin Party in 1884. , 

11 P To Pico, last Mexican Governor of California died In Los Angeles, 1894. 
Chris J. Perry, Black founder of Phi ladeiphia Tribune^ born 1854. 

12 Dan M. Madrano, a Caddo tndian, educated at Carlisle and National School of 
Law, Oklahoma Congressman and founder of the National Congress of Amerlpan 
Indians (l^JCAl), died 1966. \ ' 

m 
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SEPTEMBER 

12 Stokeley Carmichael, Black header of otjdent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(5NCC), born 

Prince Hall, father of Black free masonry, born 1746. 

13 Xavier UniveriJty New Orleans was founded as the first Catholic Black 
University in the world, 1925, 

14 Francis Scott Key, who wrote "The Star Spangled Banner" In 1814, born 1779. 

15 Porfirio D\az, Mexican &enera\ and FYesident Oi M>^?xico, born in Oaxaca in 
1830. 

Claude McKay, outstanding Black poet, novelist, lyricist and "Herald of 1he 
Harlem Renaissance," born in Jamaica in 1890. 

16 Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla gave the shout of revolt in the village of Dolores 
sparking the revolution which ended 350 years of Spanish rule In Mexico In 
1810. 

Mexico's Independence Day ' 

Slavery abolished in all French territories and possessions, 1848. 

17 Constitution Day 

First Indian treaty signed with the Delaware, who called themselves Lenape 
or Leni-Lenape, meaning "real men," led by Chief White Eyes, 1778. 

18 Booker T, Washingron, Black American, delivered his famous "separate as the 
fingers, yet united as the hand" speech at the Atlanta Exposition, 1895. 

Fugitive Slave Act passed, 1850. 

19 The National Farm Workers Association, led by Cesar Chr created a Joint 
strike committee with the /.gricu I tura I Wo^^kers Organizing Coir,mIttee., 1965. 

20 Armando M. Rodriguez, Director, Office for Spanish Speaking American Affairs, 
United States Office of Education, 1970, born In 1921. 

First National Negro Convention meeting at Philadelphia's Bethel Church. 

21 Chief Joseph, respected Chief and military strategf s**^ , forced to leave the 
Nez Perce's native Idaho, attempted to lead his rlpople to freedom In Canada. 
The army stopped them th I rty ml les f rom t'le bordr. Never allowed to return 
to his homeland, he died on the Colvllle, Washington reservation, 1909. 

General Andrew Jackson honored heroism of Black troops In Battle of New Orleans, 
1814. 
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SEPTEMBER 

22 George Gershwin, famous Jewish American composer, born 1898. 

23 John "Trane" Coltrane, Black Jazz musician and composer, born 1926. 

Annual festival in honor of patron saint San Geronimo, held In the pueblo of 
Taos, New Max i co. 

24 Federal troops ordered to Little Rock, Arkansas to prevent interference with 
school in teg rat i on , 1957. 

Charles Curtis, descendent of Pawhuska, Osage and Kaw chiefs, disc jockey, 
lawyer. Congressman, Vice FYosident under Herbert Hoover, born 1860. 

25 Cabrillo discover d the Bay of San Diego, 1542. 

Nine Black children integrat^id Central High School in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
1957. 



Hugo Black, Black United States Supreme Court Justice and champion of civil 
I iberties, died 1971 . 

26 The Farm Workers Association had its organizational meet i ng, , 1962. 

The first organized protest .-^gainst slavery made by Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in Pennsylvania, 1779, 

27 Louis Riel, hero and liberator to Metio and other Canadian Indians led Red 
River Rebellion, i.*^-''9-'70 and the Mitis* rebellion in 1884. 

Augustfn de Iturblde, Mexican General, tri tin ohant !y entered Mexico C?ty, 1821. 
The Act of Independence of tfie Mexican Empire s.^^s ::!Qfied soon thereafter, 

28 Brownsville, Texas awoke to cries of *'Viva Cortina! Viva Mexico! Maten los 
gringos!" as Cortina and his men stormed the town, 1859. 

United States Court of Appeals ordered Governor Barnett of Mississippi to 
cease interference with desegregaTion at University of Mississippi, 1962. 

29 American Horse, Oglala Sioux chief who fought with Sitting Bull, killed at 
Slim Buttes, South Dbi^ota, 1875. 

First group of Mexican braceros arrived !n Stockton, California for wartime 
employment in 1942. • 

30 Mary Church Terrell., founder ^nd first President of the National Association 
of Colored Women, born 1^^^. 

Mushalatubbe, Choctaw Chief and friend of Lafayet^-o, who led his warriors 
against the Creeks with Jackson in the War of 1812 died, 1838. 
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OCTOBER 



1 China People's Republic declared, 1949. 

Emmett J. Scott becr.inu3 the first Black appointed special assistant to Sec- 
retary of War, 1917. 

William Rickard, active Tuscarora leader, Indian Defense League of Americn, 
and fought against No-w York State Power Authority (1918-1964). 

2 Nat Turner, Insurrection for Freedorr born a slave In Virginia, 1800. 

3 WERD, first Black owned radio station open d in Georgia, 1949. 

Lorenzo de Zavala, signer of the Texas Declaration of Independence, first 
Vice President of the Republic of Texas, born 1788. 

Black Hawk, Great Sauk Indian leader diod, 1838. 

4 First publication of the Negro History Bulletin, 1937. 

George Sanchez, educator, author, expert on educational and social problem', 
of Spanish Mexican minority groups, born 1906. 

5 Juan Cabrillo, Portuguese navigator, claimed California for Spain, 1542. 

Tecumseh, Shawnee Chief, tried to organize Indian resistance. Fighting wi!h 
the British in the War of 1812, he died in battle, 1813. 

6 Harold Cardinal, President and Executive Director, Indian Association of 
Albtirta, Cree author and advocate of Indian cultural survival, born in 194''>, 

7 Elijah Muhammad, leader of the Black Muslim Cult, born 1897. 
Grandma Moses, artist, born 1860. 

8 Jesse Jackson, Black American, National Director of Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference's (SCLC) Operation Breadbasket, born 1941. 

9 Brantley Blue, Chairman of Indian Claims Commission, 1969, a Lumbee and former 
judge, was born in 1925. 

Woolworth chain eliminated discriminatory hiring practices in Chicago stores, 
1930. 

10 Revolutionary leaders Villa, Obregon, and Zapai^'a met in Aguasca ! ientes to re- 
solve their differences, 1914. 

Franklin H. Williams, former African Regional Director of the Peace Corps and 
United Stater Representative to United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), named Ambassador to Ghana, 1965. 
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OCTOBER 

11 Antoinn Blanc, fc'unded first Black Catholic sisterhoo(i in the United 
Gtaios, 17^'?. 

ISatana, Kiowa Chir^f knowr as tho "Orator of tl.' Plains/' was amonn the 

siqnors of the f^i-dicine i odqe Treaiy of 1867 w' ich forcpd his people tt^ 

live on a roserv<i ' i or . \'q conm t tted suicide in prison after heinn ca()1urod 
by General Custer. a tan a died in 187"-. 

12 folur^hus Pav 

The \j! i forni.-a D nr.ti tutiona I Convention of IT-l'^ qranted to the leqisl-iure 
the [)nwer o^ ^^n f r ,jnc[ i s t nq certain Indians, 

13 Arna liontep'; arco-ip I i shed RIack poet, born 1 

''^-lifornia i-.tri-.v court heU: a covenant f^arrlnq sale to "persons of 1 - 
•■'exican rac' ' unen ror ceab 1 e, 1^48. 

14 Mobei \'tiaci: ■ r-izo avif^raei\ to Martin l.uther Kinn, Jr. He donated the 
$54,^00 to 'M.e civil rights movenent, 1<^64, 

William Penr , founder of Pennsylvania, born 1^'44. 

1^ Mexican novernrnent fr^mally protested against the seqrenation of childr n 
of Mexican d.-'.cent in certain schools, 1943. 

Gabriel Pre. or, slave insurrectionist, born in Virginia, 17/5, 

16 rioah Webster , An^rican lexiconrapher and author, born in 1644, 

James P. Murray, first Black to join New York M Im rritic5; Circle, borr^ 1^46. 

Winnemucca, ^'aiute Indian who established an Indian school in Nev/ada an- 
later lectur(Mi on Indian problems, died Irf^l. 

17 Black Poetry Oay, Jupiter flonmon was the first to publish own verse. 

Rupert Co , founder and President of American Indian Historical Society, 
1964. 

18 rJorth Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company organized in Purham, N'orth 
Carolina by John Merrick and A, M. Moore, L-oth Black Americans, in 18PP, 

The Star Spangled Banner sung for the first time, in 1814. 

20 John Woolman, fervent anti-slavery worker, born 1720. 

John 0. Crow, American Indi^an and long time Bureau of I ndi an Af f a i rs (RIA)^ 
assWnMationist appointed Deputy Commissioner of niA, 1970; former profess, ona 
football player, born in 1912, 
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and Indian student advisor. 

» Jackie Robinson became the first Black to play Major League Baseball, In 1945. 

Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, a Winnebago, Superintendent of Haskell Institute and head 
of Indian education for BIA, 1936, won the Indian Council Fire Achievement 
Award in 1935. 

After nearly two years In prison, charges were dropped against the seventeen 
**Sleepy Lagoon" defendants; first organized victory for Mexicans in Los 
Angeles courts, 1944. 

United Nations Day 

Benjamin 0. Davi? appointed tirst Black General in United States Army, 1940. 

Mour ity Group National Monument established to preserve famous group of 
prehibtoric Indian mounds, ir 1923. 

Mahal ia Jackson, renowned Black gospel singer, born 1911. 

Clem Rogers McSpadden, Cherokee and State Senator In 1954, rancher, rodeo 
manager, announcer, sportscaster, born 1925. 

Benjamin 0. Davis appointed first Black Air Force General, 1954. 

Pit River Indians occupying Lassen National Forest, California, assaulted by 
local and federal law officers, 1970. 

The United States Supreme Court held that Spanish-speaking people may not be 
systematically excluded from jury duty, 1954. 

Statue of Liberty unveiled in 1886. 

Levi Coffin, Black founder of the "Underground Railroad," born 1798. 

Robert L. Bennett, Director American Indian Law Center, University of New 
Mexico; former BIA commissioner, 1966-69; recipient of Indian Council Ffre 
Achievement Award, 1962. 

Pedro Aguilar Despart became the first resident of Los Angeles to be drafted 
for service in World War II, in 1941. 
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OCTOBER 



29 Issac Murphy, Black jockey, was the only one to have ridden three Kentucky 
Derby winners until Earl Sande duplicated his feat. 

United States Supreme Court ruled out segregated schools In 1969. 

30 Francisco Madero, Mexican statesman and revolutionary martyr, elected President 
of Mexico in 1911, born 1873. 

Black American Robert Hayes, onetime holder of the world track record, ran 
the 100-yard dash in 9.1 seconds In 1963. 

31 American Indian Day 
Hal loween 

Richard K. Barksdale, educator, dean, editor, Riack Writers of America; 
A Comprehensive Anthology, born 1915. 

Ethel Waters, actress, vocalist, famous for her career In stage, screen, 
television, and recordings, born 1900. 



NOVEMBER 



1 San Ju'-. ^nlstranop jewel of tne missions of California, founded In 1776. 
Manup Society opened first African Free School In New York ?n 1787, 

2 jr. i^^62, rhe 87ip. Congress passed the Migrant Health Act, first national leg- 
Ii's+« jri dealing with migratory farm workers. 

McJ { ;ohn R. Lynch, Mississippi Speaker of the House and three times United 
STr; Congressman, died 1939. 

(raspar de Portola discovered San Francisco Bay In 1769. 

James D. Atcitty and Monroe Jymm, both Navajos, In 1964 became the first 
Indians elected to the Houise of Representatives of the state of New' Mexico. 

3 William L. Dawson, Black American elected to Congress from Chicago, In 1942. 

4 Carlos M. Teran, Colonel fn Air Force Reserve and Los Angeles superior court 
judge since 1959, born fn 1915. 

Pablita Velarde, called the greatest Indian woman painter, born fn the Santa 
Clara Pueblo fn 1918. 
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NOVEMBER 

5 Shirley Chisholm, first Black woman elected to House of Representatives, 
in 1968. 

Theodore S. Wrinht, first Black recipient of theological deqree in the 
United States, born 1836, 

6 Francisco Madero inaugurated as constitutional President of ^^exico in 1911, 
Joan Murray, Black media executive ^^nd airplane pilot, born 1^41, 

Michael Chosa, Ojibwa Indian and social activist, born 1936, 

7 Richard C. Hatcher elected first Bleck mayor of Gary, Indiana in 1967. 

Hector P. Oercia, physician and diplomat, sworn in as a commissioner of the 
United States Comrr/ission on Civil Rights in 1968, 

8 General Oliver 0. Howard, Black founder and namesake of Howard University, 
born 1830. 

Cortes made his first entry into Mexico and was amicably received by Montezuma 
II, in 1519. 

9 Benjamin Banneker, Black astronomer, inventor and mathematician, born in 1731, 
Occupation of Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay by American Indians In 1969, 

10 Andrew Hatcher, Black American, named Associate Press Secretary to President 
Kennedy, in 1960. 

11 Shirley L. Graham (Mrs. W.E.B. Dubois) Black author, editor, composer, born 
in 1906. 

Veterans Day 

12 Dolly Smith Akers, an Assiniboin, became the first Indian female elected to 
the Montana State Legislature and first woman to chair her tribal council In 
1960. 

13 United States Supreme Court held segregation In transportation unconstitu- 
tional in 1956. 

Robert E. Gonzales, Director, Legal Defense and Education Fund and San Fran- 
cisco City and County Supervisor, born in 1936. 

14 Robert Fulton, American inventor, born in 1765. 

15 J. M, Langston, Black lawyer, educator, social activist, died In 1897. 

Bartolome de Medina, a miner at Pachuca, Mexico Invented the »*patto'^ process 
for separating silver from ore in 1557. 
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NOVEMBER 

16 W.C. Handy, Black Amerlcci and famed 'Tather of the Blues/' born In 1873. 
The Independence of Mexico was declared at Chilpancingo In 1913. 

17 William Hastie, first Bia:k Federal Judge and Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
born 1904. 

18 Casa Grande National Monunent, ruined adobe tower of Indians, establiGhed In 
1918. 

Sojourner Truth, abolitionist and former slave, born in 1787. 

Uvaldo H. Palomares, a Mexican American psychologist, professor, and Co- 
director of Human Development "^raining Institute, San Diego, born in 1936. 

19 President Lincoln deMverod the Gettysburg Address in 1863. 
Charles S. Gflp?n, Black .3ctor, born in 1878. 

20 G.T. Woods, Black inventor of the "Electric RaiUay Conduit" In 1893. 

22 President Kennedy assassinated In Dallas, Texas, in 1963. 

Ox Cart War of 1857 between Mexican ox cart Freighters and Americans. 

23 A.J. Beard, Black inventor of the "Jenny Coupler" used to connect railroad 
cars in 1897. 

24 Robert S. Abbott, Black founder and publisher of the Chicago Defender, born 
in 1870. 

Junipero Serra, Spanish missionary in California, born on the island of 
Majorca, 1713. 

25 Marcus Garvey, founder of the Universal Negro Improvement Association, born 
in 1887. 

In 1598, Juan Onata colonized San Gabriel (Chamlta) twelve miles north of 
Santa Fe. 

Johnny BeHndo, a Navajo-Kiowa, elected Executive Director of the National 
Congress of American Indianrs in 1967. 

27 Final battle of the French and Indian War (1754-1763). 

Hosia Richardson, first Black jockey to ride in Florida, 1951. 

Porfirio Dfaz became President of Mexico in 1876 and ruled for 25 years. 
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NOVEMBER 

28 William H. Lewis, Black United States Assistant Attorney General, born 1868. 

29 Hanukkah, Jewish New Year 

Thurgood Marshall, first Black to serve on United States Supreme Court, 
born 1908. 

Solomon McCombs, Creek Indian artist, born 1913. 

30 Philippine National Heroes Day 

Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens), American humorist, born 1835. 

Shirley Chisholm, first Black woman elected to Congress, born 1924. 

DECEMBER 

1 Lee Trevino, Mexican American golf champion, born 1939. 

Rosa Parks, Black woman who refused to move to the rear of the bus in 
Alabama, sparking the Civil Rights Movement in 1955. 

Arthur Spingarn, NAACP founder and president, died in 1971. 

2 Harry T. Burleigh, Black composer and singer, born in 1866. 

Beatien Yazz (Jimmy Toddv) Navajo Indian considered "the greatest iiving 
primitive painter," born 1928. 

3 First Black girls' school designed to prepare teachers, opened by Myrtilla 
Miner in 1851. 

4 Phillip Montez, founder of the Association of Mexican American Educators 
of California and Director, Western Field Office, United States Commission 
on Civil Rights, born 1931. 

Alpha Phi Alpha, first Black Greek letter society organized as a fraternity 
in 1906. 

5 Walt Disney, American producer of motion picture sound cartoons, born 1901. 

National Council of Negro Women founded in 1935 by Mary Mcleod Bethune. 

Vicente T. Ximenes, decorated World War II bombardier. Commissioner of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, born 1919. 

6 First National Black labor group in America, the Colored National Labor 
Convention, met in Washington, D.C. in 1870. 
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DECEMBER 

6 Ira Hayes, Pima Indian who raised the flag at Iwo Jima in World War II, 
died in 1955. 

7 Japan bombed Pearl Harbor, beginning World War II In 1941, 

8 National Equal Rights Convention adopted resolution to include Blacks, In 
1873. 

An earthquake destroyed most of Mission San Juan Capistrano killing forty 
Indians in 1812. 

9 Joel Chandler Harris, Black creator of "Uncle Remus," born 1848. 
;0 United Nations Human Rights Day 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, first Black awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, In 1950. 
Red Cloud, a main Chief of the Oglala Tenton Sioux, died 1909. 

12 Negro National Anthem, "Lift Every Voice and Sing," written In 1900. 

13 Archie Moore, famous [ilack boxer, born in Mississippi in 1916. 

First Regional Conference on the Education of Spanish Speaking People in 
the Southwest commeno3d in Austir^ Texas in 1946. 

14 Dinah Washington, Black "Queen of the Blues," died In Detroit, Michigan 
in 1963. 

Louis W. Ballard, a Ouapau-Cherokee Indian composer, born 1931. 

15 Sitting Bull, Chief of the Hunkpapa Tenton Sioux Indians, died 1890. 
Indian Rights Association f c ; rr^d in Philadelphia In 1882. 

16 The G.I. Forum, a Mexican American veterans group organized In Texas in 
1948. 

Augusta Savage, sculptress, commissioned by New York World^s Fair to 
symbolize the contributio.n of Blacks to music. In 1937. 

John Tebbel, Ojibwa Indian writer and author, born 1902. 

17 Mrs. Romana Acosta Ba^uelos sworn in as thirty-fourth Treasurer of the 
United States, in 1971. 

18 Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution ending slavery proclaimed In 1865. 

19 Carter G. Woodson, who Initiated "The Journal of Negro History" and started 
the observance of Negro History Week in 1926, born in 1875. 
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DECEMBER 



19 Benito Juarez re-elected President of Mexico In 1867, 

20 South Carolina seceded from the Union giving rise to the Civil War in I860, 

21 Pilgri^Tis landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620, 

Santa Barbara, "Queen of the Missions," destroyed by an earthquake in 1812. 

22 Dr. W,E,B, DuBois, first Black elected to membership in the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, in 1943, 

23 Madame C.J, Walk r. Black millionaire cosmetologist and inventor of the 
"hot comb," born in 1869. 

24 Cabel (Cab) Calloway, Black singer and actor, born in 1907, 

25 Christmas Day 

76 Jack Johnson became the first Black heavyweight champion of the world in 
1908, 



Inauguration of the Aztec calendar in the large Teocali of Mexico City, 
in 1420, 

28 S.H. Archer, Black teacher and President of Morehouse College, born in 1870. 

29 The Ghost Dance War ended with the massacre of three hundred Sioux at the 
Battle of Wounded Knee, 1890, 

Texas formally admitted to the Union in 1845. 

30 Rizal Day, to honor Filipino hero who fought in the Revolution against 
Spa i n . 

Louis R, Bruce, Mohawk-Og la I a Sioux, organized first National Indian Con- 
ference on Housing; winner of American Indian Achievement award and the 
Freedom Award, born 1906, 

31 Ellis Island, New York port of entry for Immigrants opened in 1890. 

Clarence Major, editor, author of Dictionary of Af ro-Amer^can Slang In 
1970, born 1936. 

The farm-labor importation program which had employed more than four million 
Mexican braceros In twenty-one states came to an end In 1964. 
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JANUARY 

1 Betsy Ross, who made fhit first American flag, born In 1752, 
Emancipation Proclamaticn issued by President Lincoln in 1863, 

2 The Liberator , first Black newspaper published in Boston, Massachusetts 
in 1831. 

3 Second United States Indian reservation founded in 1786, 
Carlos Montezuma, Apache physician, died 1923, 

4 Mary Eliza Mahoney, first prof ess ic-na I Black nurse in the United States, 
born 1926, 

5 George Washington Carver, scientisi and painter, died 1943, 

6 Charles Somner, abolitionist and advocate of equal justice for all, born 
1811. 

New Mexico admitted to the nion as the f ourty-seventh state in 1912. 

7 Marian Anderson, Black op-ra sinner, made hsr debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera Mouse i n 1955. 

8 More than five hundred fr lack soldiers participated in the Battle of 
New Orleans in 1815. 

9 Opening of Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservcttion In 1892, 
11 Stephen Foster, songwriter, born 1826, 

Hernandez vs. Driscoll decision held that children with language deficiencies 
could be grouped the first year with approval of school authorities, in 
Texas in 1957. 

1? Lorraine Hansberry, Black playwright of "A Raisin In the Sun," died 1965, 
California Mission Santa Clara de Asis founded by Tomas de la Pena in 1777, 

13 Salmon P. Chase, anti-slavery leader and Chief Justice of the United States, 
born 1808. 

First Black labor convention in 1869, 

14 Philippine leader Carlos Romulo, born 1901, 

15 Ignacio Lozano, publisher and editor of the Los Angeles Spanish language 
daily newspaper "La Opinion," born 1927. 

Martin Luther King, Jr,, Black American clergyman and civil rights leader 
who spearheaded the idea of nonviolent resistance to racial segregation, 
born 1929, 
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JANUARY 
16 



Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority, the first Greek letter organization for Black 
women founded at Harvard University in 1908. 

17 Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor, born 1706. 
Hector P. Garcia, civic leader and diplomaT, born 1914. 
Pitchlynn, Choctaw Chief, died in 1881. 

18 Daniel H. Williams, Black surgeor, and founder of Provident Hospital in 
Chicago, born 1856. 

19 Raymond Carrasco, Deputy Director, Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs, born 1935. 

20 Sarah W. Fabio, Black educator and author, born 19-^8. 

Red Jacket, Seneca Indian who sided with British d.ring Revolutionary War, 
died 1830. 

21 I.M. Jackson Coppln, first Black woman college graduate (Oberlin College), 
died 1913. 

23 Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman in the United States granted a medical 
degree, in 1849. 

24 Creek Indians signed Treaty of Washington in 1826. 

James Marshall discovered gold forty miles from Sacramento precipitating the 
California gold rush in 184S, 

25 Constance B. Motley became first Black woman named to a federal Judgeship, 
in 1966. 

Iroquois Indian leader Hendrick went to battle at age seventy, died in 1755. 

27 Leontyne Price, Black opera singer, made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House In 1961 . 

28 Wilma Rudolph, United States Olympic track star named 1960 Woman Athlete of 
the Year, In 1961. 

29 Obregon forced Villa out of Mexico City In 1915. 

31 congress passed thirteenth amendment which abolished slavery In America, 



in 1865. 
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FEBRUARY 

1 Langston Hughes, Black author, poet, playwright, born 1902. 

2 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo concluding the Mexican War, signed In 1848. 

John S. Rock, first Black admitted to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court, in 1865. 

3 Laura W. Waring, Blnck painter and illustrator, died 1948. 

5 Louis Lautier, firs'! Black journalist admitted to National Press Club, 
in 1956. 

6 George H. (Babe) Ruth, baseball star, died In 1948. 

'^Benjamin Banneker built first American clock to strike the hours, in 1754. 

7 Negro History Week, annual observance began in 1926. 

8 Boy Scouts of America founded in 1910. 

9 Paul L. Dunbar, known as Black "Poet of his people," died In 1906. 

10 A! lie Reynolds, Creok Indian, baseball player, elected to Baseball Hall of 
Fame in 1966, born 1917. 

11 Thomas A. Edison, American inventor who patented more than one thousand 
inventions, born 1847. 

Benito Juarez declared constitutional President of Mexico at Vera Cruz 
in 1858. 

12 Organization of^the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) in 1909. 

Abraham Lincoln^s Birthday. 

13 Absalom Jones, first Black rector in the United States, died 1818. 

14 Frederick Douglass, abolitionist and statesman, born a slave In 1817. 

15 Susan B. Anthony, organizer for equal rights for women, born 1820. 
Nat "King" Cole, Black singer and pianist, died 1965. 

17 George Wash ; ..gton ^s Birthday 

League of Un^^ed Latin American Citizens formed In Texas In 1929. 

19 John Glenn, J-,, United States astronaut orbited the earth three times In 
1962. 
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FEBRUARY 

19 SWdney Poi tier, f i rs*t Black to win an Oscar, born 1924. 

21 Nina Simone, Black jazz singer, born 1935. 

The '^Cherokee Phoenix" was the first newspaper In any North American 
Indian language published both in English and Cherokee, in 1828. 

22 Francisco Madero, President of Mexico, assassinated by agents of Victorlano 
Huerta in 1913. 

Arthur S. Junaluska, Cherokee Indian, artist and playwright, born 1910. 

23 W.E.B. DuBois, Black scholar and author, first Black man to earn a Ph.D., 
born 1C68. 

Montezuma Castle National Monument established In Arizona In 1906. 

24 Daniel Payne, Black reformer and educator, born 1811. 

25 Cassius Cl.3y (Muhammed AM) won world heavyweight boxing championship in 
Florida, in 1964. 

26 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, American poet, born 1807. 

Mexican American Political Association organized in California, in 1960. 

27 Mrs. F.D. Roosevelt resigned from the Daughters of the American Revolution 
(DAR) because Marian Anderson was refused the right to sing in Constitutional 
Hall in 1939. 

First Black YMCA organized in Washington, D.C., in 1853. 

Dr. N. Scott Momaday, Kiowa Indian, first Indian awarded Pulitzer Prize, 
born 1934. 

28 Gertrude S. Bonnin, Yankton Sioux, formed the National Council of American 
Indians, also a teacher, author, and lobbyist, died 1938. 

MARCH 

Julian Samora, Mexican American sociologist, author of La R<iza; Forgotten 
Americans , born 1920. 

Harry Belafonte, Black singer and actor, born 1927. 

"Shawnee Sun," first issue of a semi-monthly newspaper In the Shawnee 
language, published 1835. 
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MARCH 

2 Texas formally annexed by the United States in 1845. 

3 Alexander Graham Bell, inventor and educator, born 1847. 

The Chamizal Border Treaty gave portions of El Paso, Texas back to Mexico 
in 1964. 

United States Congress formally abondoned treaty-making with American 
Indians in 1871. 

4 Willard Motley, Black novelist, died 1965. 

5 Crispus Attucks, first American to die in Boston Massacre fn 1770. 

6 Dred Scott decision denied Blacks right to citizenship in 1857. 
Santa Anna seized the Alamo in 1836. 

7 Matthew Henson made final dash to North Pole with Admfral Perry, in 1909. 

United States Supreme Court ruled against Tuscarora Indians of New York 
who resisted surveys for dam, in 1960. 

8 Phyllis M. Dai ley, first Black nurse sworn into Navy Nurse Corps, in 1945. 

9 Francisco Lopez, Mexican herdsman who discovered gold near Los Angeles, 
in 1842. 

Margaret Murray, wife of Booker T. Wab'n i ngton, born 1865, 

10 Harriet Tubman, "Moses" of the Underground Railroad prior to the Civil 
War, bon) 1826. 

11 Ralph Abernathy, President of Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
after Martin Luther King, Jr., born 1926. 

12 Girl Scouts of America founded in 1912. 

Charlie Parker, Black founder of modern Jazz movement, died 1955. 

13 Jean Baptiste Pointe de Sable, Black pioneer, founded settlement of 
Chicago in 1773. 

14 Eli Whitney received patent on cotton gin In 1794. 

13 John Lee, first Black commissioned officer of the regular Navy assigned to 
USS "Kearsage," in 1947. 

16 Publication of Freedom's JournaL first Black newspaper. In 1827. 
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MARCH 

17 Beginning of 300-mile march by striking grape pickers from Delano, Calif- 
ornia to Sacramento, led by Cesar Ch^ve^ in 1966. 

18 Baja, California discovered by Diego Bazerra de Mendoza in 1533. 

19 Pearl Bailey, Black singer and author, born 1918. 

20 Andrew Billingsley, edjcator, author, international and national worker for 
social welfare, born I'^^u, 

21 Benito Juarez, President of Mexico, born 1806. 

23 Patrick Henry declared "Give me liberty, or give me death" In 1775. 

Wilson Riles, first Black elected California Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; in 1970. 

David L. Martinez, Fre?iidcnt of the Sacramento Area Economic Opportunity 
Counci I , born 1931 . 

24 Canada gave Blacks the right to vote in 1837. 

Richard Oskes, a Mohawk-St. Regis Indian, leader of Alcatraz Islands occupa- 
tion, born 1942. 

25 "Scottsboro Boys" arrested at Paint Rock, Alabama, became a world-wide civil 
rights cause, in 1931. 

Ishi, last of Yahi Indians of California, died 1916. 

26 Robert Frost, educator and poot, born 1873. 

27 San Jose became first city incorporated In Ca I I f orn I a, i n 1850. 

28 Crystal Bird Fauset, first Black woman elected to a state legislature in 
Pennsylvania, died 1965. 

Jim Thorpe, Sauk-Fos Indian, called "world^s greatest athlete," died 1953. 

29 Duke Ellington, Black jazz musician, died 1974. 

30 Fifteenth Amendment giving freed men the right to vote, ratified by Congress 
in 1870. 

Congress created a land commission to pass upon validity of Mexican land 
titles in 1851. 
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1 Augusta Balcer, Black author and librarian, born 1911. 

Labor contract covering United States table-grape pickery signed In Los 
Angeles in 1970. 

3 James M. Bell, Blark poet, born 1826. 

A Chief Dan Georne^ Squamlsh Indian, winner of the New York Film Critics 

Award, 1970, a'.> best supporting actor for his role as a Cheyenne chief in 
''Little Big Man," born 1899. 

5 Booker T. V/ashington, Black educator, born 1856. 
Captain Robert Smalls, Black Civil Wcjt hero, born 1039. 

6 Matthew Henson, Black explorer, arrived with Commander Peary at the North 
Pole in 1909. 

Discovery of the North Pole 

7 William M. Trotter, Black civil rights leader and editor, oorn 1872. 

8 Paul Roberson, dramatist and baritone, born 1898. 

Hank Aaron, Black baseball player, broke Babe Ruth^s home run record in 
1974. 

9 Civil Rights Bill passed by Congress in 1866 granting citizenship to ex- 
slaves and making slavery a crime. 

Nathan Hare, Black publisher, educator, author, born 1934. 

10 Jackie Robinson, first Black in Major League BasebaM, signed by Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1947. 

11 Civil Rights Act of 19r.8 banned racial discrimination In housing, signed 
this date. 

12 Government of Massachu5;etts made peace with Indians at Casco, Maine In 1678. 
Emmett Ashford became first Black umpire In Major Lepgue Baseball In 1966. 

13 Lawrence Bradford, Jr., first Black page to serve In- either house of Congress 
on this date m 1965. 

14 First abolition society in the United States founded In Pennsylvania In 
1775. 

George Pierre, Washington State Representative, C ief of Colvl I le Confeder- 
ated Tribes, born 1926. 
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APRIL 

15 Leonardo Da Vinci, Italian painter, sculptor, engineer, and inventor, born 
1452. 

Bessie Smith, Black blues singer, born 1898. 

16 Jose^de Diego, Puerto Rican patriot and political writer, bom 1867. 

Wilbur Wright, flew first successful flight In a motor powered airplane 
with his brother, Orville, born 1867. 

17 Francis Williams, first Black college graduate in the United States, in 1758. 

18 Paul Revere made his famous ride Fn 1775. 

Mickey Gemmi I I , former Chairman of Pit River tribal council in northern 
California, born 1944. 

19 Beginning of the Revolutionary War in 1775. 

20 Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee opened doors educate Blacks in 1866. 

21 Friedrich Froebel, German founder of the kindergarten system, born 1782. 

La Donna C. Harris, granddaughter of a Comanche medicine man and founder of 
"Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity," born '/931. 

22 California Legislature adopted a law to protect Native Indians "In 1850. 
Benjamin G. Brawley, educator and author, born 1882. 

23 Granville T. Woods, Black inventor who obtained more than fifty patents, 
including one for an Incubator, born 1855. 

William Hensley, Eskimo, Alaska State Representative since 1967, born 1941. 

•24 Robert J. Acosta, founder cf the Blind Teachers of California, born 1939. 

Oldest American Black medical associati-on, the Medico-Chirugical Society, 
organized in Washington, D.C. in 1884. 

25 Ella Fitzgerald, popular Black Jazz singer, born 1918. 

The first shots of the Mexican War were fired at La Rosa, l^exico in 1846. 

27 Samuel Morse, artist and inventor of the telegraph system, born 1792. 

Coretta Scott King, Black civil rights leader and widow of Martin L. King, 
Jr. , born 1927. 
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28 George B. Vashon, i\rst Black admitted to bar of New York Supreme Court, 
in 1847. 

Father Eusebio Francisco Kino founded the mission of San Xavier del Bac, 
the most impressive Spanish monument In the Southwest, in 1700. 

29 Duke Ellington, one of the most all-pervasive contributors to the develop- 
ment of jazz in the United States, born 1899* 

Treaty signed with Sioux ending Powder River War, In 1868. 

Casey Jones rode to his death in 1900. 

30 George Washington, inaugurated as first President of the United States, in 
1789. 



MAY 

1 Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund started in San Antonio, 
Texas with Ford Foundation Grant, in 1968. 

Lei Day in Hawai i 

Mrs. Emma C. Clement, first Black woman named "Mother of the Year." in 
1916. 

2 "Poor Peoples March" to Washington began in 1968, 

3 Anthony Benezet, established first Black school in Philadelphia, born 1713, 

Henry B, Gonzalez, United States Congressman from Texas since 1960, born 
1916. 

4 North Carolina commended and freed Edward Griffin, Black Revolutionary 
War soldier, for meritorious service, In 1784. 

Yeffe Kimball, Osage Indian, i-llustrator and author, born 1914. 

5 Cinco de Mayo, Mexican troops defeated French Army at Puebia, Mexico fn 
1862. 

Japanese Boys Day 

Gwendolyn Brooks, first Black to v/in Pulitzer Prize for" poetry, in 1950. 

6 President Eisenhower signed the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
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7 Eleazer Wheelock's Indian school, forerunner of Dartmouth College, estab- 
lished In 1754. 

8 Black Beaver, scout, guide, and interpreter for the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Wichita tribes, died 1380. 

9 Treary of Payne's landing, 1632, resulting in second Seminole War (1835- 
1843). 

John Brown, abolitionist, born 1800. 

10 United States Supreme (^ourt outlawed public school segregation in 1954. 

11 Wi I ! iam G. Sti II , 8 lac!; composer, born 1895. 

12 Hank Adams, Ass i n iboi n-Si oux Indian, recipient of the Abraham Lincoln 
Award of NrTitional Education Association "for courageous actions in pur- 
suit of equal opportunities," 1971, born 1944. 

13 Joe Louis, heavyweight champion, born 1914. 

14 Pope, medicine man and leader of great Pueblo revolt in 1680 which sought 
to exclude Spanish influence on the Tewa-San Pueblo Indian culture, died 
1688. 

15 George H. Wanton, Black American awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
born 1866. 

16 Texas enacted, homestead law directly patterned upon Mexican land system, 
^ in 1839. 

Howard Rock, Eskimo editor of the "Tundra Times," published in Fairbanks, 
Alaska in 1970. 

17 Supreme Court held thai "separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal" in Brown vs. Topeka Board of Education In 1954. 

Ben Riefel, United States Congressman from South Dakota 'n 1960-1971, 
named outstanding American . I ndlan in 1956, born 1906. 

18 Indian Removal Act of 1830 encouraged tribes to settle west of the Mis- 
sissippi. ^ 

Lewis Temple, Black slave and inventor of the whale harpoon, died 1854. 

f :>p Chalee, Taos Pueblo woman painter of murals which combine Oriental and 
American Indian motifs, born 1908. 

19 Malcolm X, human rights activist, born 1925. 
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19 Treaty between the United States and Mexico for cession of California 
and New Mexico, ratified in 1848. 

20 The Foreign Miners Tax Law of 18L0, aimed at eliminating Mexican-, from 
gold fields, went into effect. 

21 Clara Barton founded the American Red Cross in 1881. 

22 Arthur Tappan, abolitionist, born 1786. 

Mexico declared war on Germany, Italy, and Japan in 1942. 

23 Sgt. William H. Carey, first Black to win Congressional Medal of Honor, 
in 1900. 

24 Portola's second expedition reached Monterey Bay, California from San 
Diego in 1770. 

Brummett Echohawk, Pawnee Indian, artist and creator of comic strip 
"Little Chief," born 1922. 

25 Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, Bi ick American known as the "King of Tap 
Dancers," born 1878. 

Porfirio Dfaz forced to resign the presidency of Mexico by Francisco 
Madero's successful revolutionary war, in 1911. 

26 Keely Smith, Cherokee Indian, vocalist and Grammy Award winner (1958), 
born 1935. 

28 First Women's Rights Convention held with Sojourner Truth presiding, in 
1851. 

29 John F. Kennedy, thirty-fifth President of the United States, born 1917. 

Bert N Cor" . founder of Mexican Youth Conference (1936), Mexican 
American Polincal Association (MAPA) in 1958, born 1918. 

30" Countee Cullen, Black poet, born 1903. 

31 Supreme Court ordered school integration in 1955. 
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Sojourner Truth set out on her pilgrimage to declare the evils of slavery, 
in 1843. 

Brigham Young, Mormon ii-ader, born 1801. 

Addison Gayle, Jr., educator and author, born in Virginia in 1932. 

ThoiT'^^s Gegundo, a vetenm of World War I! and the first Papago Indian to 
earn m college degree. 

Chcines Drew, organizer of the American Red Cross Blood Bank for the Armed 
Forces during World War M, born 1904. 

Wesley A. Brown, first Black graduate of the Navel Academy at Annapolis, 
1949. 



Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General, Senator, and United States presi- 
dential candidate in 1968, assassinated in 1968. 

Reies L. iyerina, staged "Courthouse P.aid" at Tierra Amarillo, New Mexico 
in 1967. 

Roland Hayes, world famous Black tenor, born 1887. 
Nikki Giovanni, Black author and poet, born 1943. 

Melvin Thom, Paiute Indian and founder of the National Indian Youth Council, 
born 1939. 

Cochise, Apache Chief who fought United States troops in Arizona, died 1874. 

Meta Vaux Warick Fuller, Black sculptress in the nineteenth century, born 
1877. 

Marcus Garvey, founder of the United Negro Improvement Association, died 
1940. 

Kamehameha Day in Hawaii, observed in celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Kamehameha I, the king or Hawaii in 1819. 

Medger Evers, NAACP'field secretary for Mississippi, assassinated in 1963. 

Decree by Benito Juarez established religious liberty and declared church 
property as belonging to the country, signed in ^859. 

Tony Calderon, civic leader and founder of Invol.vement of Mexican Americans 
in Gainful Endeavors (IMAGE), born 1933. 

Thuryood Marshall, Black American appointed to the United States Supreme 
Court in 1967. 
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14 Flag Day, Stars and Stripes officially adopted in 1777, 
Hawaiian Islands became United States territory in 1900. 

Pueblo Indian Revolt drove Spaniards completely out of New Mexico in 1680. 

15 Henry 0. Flipper, first Black to graduate from West Point, in 1877. 

Onasakenrat, Mohawk Chief noted for his transktions of the Bible into his 
native tongue, died 1877, 

16 Ford Foundation announced formation of the Sou^thweste^n Council of La Raza 
to help efforts to achieve civil rights for Me>ican Americans in 1968, 

Junipero Serra founded first mission in upper California, San Diego de 
Alcala, In 1769, 

17 James W, Johnson, Black editor, poet, lawy^^r and United States consul, 
born 1871. 

Mission San Buenaventura sold by Governor Pic Pico to Don Jose Arnaz, 
California's first real estate promoter, in 1846. 

19 Julian Nava, professor, San Fernando Valley State College and author of 
"Mexican Americans - Past, Present, and Future,'* born 1927. 

20 Carlisle Indian School in Carlisle, Pennsylvania opened in 1879 and was the 
first non reservation Indian school in the United States. 

21 Luis Antonia Arguetio, first Governor of upper California under the govern- 
ment of Mexico, born 1784. 

Joseph R. Rainey, first Black Congressman to serve in the United States 
House of Representatives, born 1832. 

22 Alex F, Garcia, California State Assemblyman (1968) and first Mexican 
American to serve 40th Assembly District, born 1929. 

Joe Louis defeated James Braddock for the heavyweight boxing title in 1937. 

The Cherokee Nation submitted memorable protest to the United States 
Congress against a fraudulent 1835 treaty negotiated at New Echota in 1836. 

23 Wi Ima Rudolph, Olympic Gold Medal winner and "World's Fastest Woman^" 
born 1940. 

24 John Russwurm, first Bleck college graduate awarded degree at Bowdoin 
Col lege in 1826. 
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25 Crusade for Justice begun by Rodolfo **Cdrky" GcnzaJes in 1965. 
General George Custer defeated by Sioux at Lit-fle Bighorn in 1876. 
Beatrice Murphy, Black editor, author, and colLnnnist, born 1908. 

26 Cortez attacked by Aztecs, Montezuma II interceded but was stoned by the 
mob in 1520 and later died from the wounds. 

27 Helen Keller, blind and deaf author, lecturer, .3nd educator of the blind, 
born 1880. 

Paul L. Dunbar, Bla^rk poet, born 1872. 

28 Fugitive slave laws repealed by Congress in 1864. 

29 William J. Simmons, Black author and Kentucky leader, born 1849. 

30 Lena Home, Black actress and singer, born 1917. 

Act of Congress established Department of Indian Affairs in 1834. 



JULY 

1 Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of "Uncle Torrv^s Cabin," died 1896. 

2 President L. B. Johnson signed Title VII of the Civil Rights Act prohibit- 
ing Job discrimination in private business, became effective in 1965. 

Death of Porfirio Dfaz, President of Mexico, in 1915. 

3 Macon B. Allen, first Black lawyer admitted to Maine Bar, in 1844. ^ 

4 Independence Day, Declaration of Independence signed on July 4, 1776. 
Louis Armstrong, Black jazz trumpeter and singer, born 1900. 

6 California's Big Bear Rebellion began with the capture of General Mariano 
Vallejo, military commander of the Mexican forces In California, in 1846. 

7 Charles Evers, first Black since Reconstruction to hold position of mayor 
in a blracial city (Fayette) in Mississippi, In 1969. 

8 Tomau, Menominee Chief who guided and scouted for Zebulon Pike, died 1818. 

9 Commissioner of Indian Affairs first appointed by United States government 
In 1832. 
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Dr. Daniel H. Williams, Black doctor who perforrDed the first successful 
heart operation at Chicago^s Provident Hospital, in 1893. 

Vicente T. Ximenes took oath of office as Commissioner of the Equai Employ- 
ment Opportunity Comrrission in 1967. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, Black educator who was the first President of the 
Bethune-Cookman College after the Cookman lnsti^ute merged with her school, 
born 1875. 

Luther P. Jackson, Black historian, born 1892. 

William H. Council, Black educator and political leader, born 1849. 
Pancho Villa, Mexican revolutionist, died 1923. 

First United States victory in Korea won by Black troops of the 24th In- 
fantry Regiment. 

Ella Deloria, Sioux Indian, anthropologist, linguist, and author, died 1971. 

Maggie L. Walker, first Block woman to become president of a bank, born 
1867. 

Mexican farm workers In Texas, under leadership of Eugene Nelson, called a 
strike in 1966. 

VIolette A. Johnson, rfr'st B\^ck wo'nan admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court, born 1832r 

Major General Clereno^ Tinker, Osag? Indian, first Indian General since 
Ely S. Parker; Tinker Air Force Basa in Oklahoma is named after him, born 
1887. 

Blacks legally became citizens of tne United States in 1868. 

John Coltrana, Black .jazz tenor saxophon i st, . d i ed 1967. 

Harry Whitehorse, Sauk-Winnebago Indian, metal sculptor for Aluminum 
Company of America, born 1928. 

Astronaut Neil Armstrong took' human's first step on the moon in 1969. 

New Orleans Tribune , first daily Black newspaper, also first published in 
French and Engl ish, In 1864. 

Jane M. Bolin, first Black woman judge In the Unltod States and appointed 
by 'N^w York Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia In 1939. 
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23 Charles Albert ''Chief" Bender, Minnesota Chippewa Indian, ieeding pitcher 
in the American League in 1910 and elected to Easeball Hall of Fame (1953), 
born 1883, 

24 Estevanico De Vaca and two other survivors of ihe Panfilo de Narvaez ex- 
pedition of 1528 reached Mexico City in 1536. 

Ira Aldridge, Black tragedian actor, born 1807, 

25 Yucca House National Monument marks a once-thriving prehistoric Indian 
village in Colorada, established in 1919. 

26 Spottswood W, Robinson, Black Dean of Howard Lew school and judge of the 
United States District Court, born 1916. 

Raul Morin, decorated World War II noldier, social activist and author, 
born 1913, 

27 Jules Wright, Athapascan Indian, Alaska State Fepresentat i ve, born 1933. 

28 By law. Black regiments became part of the Army in 1866, 

29 United Farm Workers Organizing Committee led by Cesar Chavez signed a 
contract ending their f i ve-year- long grape pickers' strike in 1970. 

31 Padre Miguel Hidalgo, Mexican priest who tollec the bells of Independence 
of Mexico from Spain, executed In 1811. 

AUGUST 

1 Arthur Ashe became the United States' first Black "Davis Cup" player in 1963. 

2 Alfonso Z. Gonzales, attorney. Chairman of the Human Relations Commission 
of City and County cf Sacramento, born 1931. 

James Baldwin, novelist, essayist, civil rights activist, born 1924. 

3 Nimham, Wappinger Indian Chief, lived along the Hudson River and traveled 
to England in 1762 to recover Indian land, died in 1778 in the Battle of 
Kingsbridge. 

4 Robert Purvis, Black abolitionist, born 1810. 

5 It was from Tubac, Arizona that Juan Bautlsta de Anza commenced his famous 
march across the California desert to San Gabriel In 1775. 

James H. Cone, Black educator, theologian and author, born 1938. 
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6 James Forten, Black businessman and abolitionist, born 1766. 

7 Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, diplomat and first Black to receive Nobel Peace Prize 
(1950), born 1904. 

8 Matthew Henson, Black explorer and first to reach the North Pole, born 1866. 

9 Muriel Wright, daughter of Choctaw Chief Allen Wright, editor and author. 



Jesse Owens, Black athlete, won four gold medals at Berlin Olympics in 1936. 

10 Marjorie M. Lawson, appointed first Black woman Judge of Juvenile Court in 
Wash ington, D.C. , in 1962. 

11 William A. Durant, Choctaw Indian Chief, former speaker, Oklahoma House of 
Rep resent i ves, died 1948. 

Carl T. Rowan, Black Journalist, born 1924. 

12 Home of Frederick Douglass dedicated as a national shrine in 1922. 

13 Tenochtitlan fell to Cortes in 1521 and Spanish conquest of the Aztecs was 
comp lete. 

14 Ernest E. Just, Black biologist, born 1883. 

15 William Jones, Sauk-Fox Indian, noted ethnologist, born 1871. 
Samuel C. Taylor, Black composer, born 1875. 



16 Peter Salem, heroic Black "Bunker Hill" soldier and Mfnute Man, died 1816. 

17 David Fox, Ottawa Indian, head of Great Lakes Indian Craftsmen, born 1934.* 
Archibald H. Grimke, Black lawyer. Journalist, United States consul, born 



18 Floyd Patterson won a victory over Roy Harris In a world heavyweight title 
fight in Los Angeles, In 1958. 

19 Eugene Gonzales, educator and Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction,^ 
State of California, born 1925. 

20 Spotted Tail, warrior and Chief of the Brule Sioux who unsuccessfully nego- 
tiated for mineral rights in the Black Hills, born 1833. 

21 William "Count" Basie, band leader, born 1904. 
Hawaii became the fiftieth state In 1959. 



born 1889. 



♦ 



1849. 
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AUGUST 

22 Mexican American Political Association (MAPA) organized in 1959. 
Benjamin Lundy, Black colon fzationist and aboliMonist, died 1839. 

23 League of Latin American Citizens, this organization was the first Mexican 
American effort at unified articulation of their needs as United States 
citizens, formed in 1927. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, Siouy: Indian, physician and author, died 1939. 

William L. Rowe, appointed first Black Deputy Police Commissioner in New 
York, in 1951. 

24 New Mexico annexed to the United States after a protracted war in 1846. 

25 Althea G. Darben, Black tennis star, born 1927. 

26 William L. Dawson, Congressman and first Black to become Vice President of 
the Democratic National Committee In 1943. 

27 Francis LaFlesche, son of former Omaha Chief, ethnologist, born 1860. 
Simeon S. Booker, Black journalist and author, born 1918. 

28 200,000 white and Black Freedom Marchers led by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
converged on Washington, D.C. in 1963 to support the Civil Right'. Bill. 

29 Miguel Montez, dentist, educator and member of the State Board of Education 
since 1966, born 1933. 

30 Roy Wilkins, Black civil rights leader, born 1901. 

31 Desegregated classes began for the first time in more than two hundred 
school districts across the South in 1970. 
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MULTICULTURAL PROGRAM REMARKS 
by Malu Carrlzales, Teacher, Fremont Elementary School -t^. 

It was a very enjoyable and terrific experience to have taken part In the multi- 
cultural program. We teachers got to know each other better through closer 
contact. The research I did proved to be very worthwhile, and I felt much more 
prepared to participate in the lessons on the cultures we studied. If I had done 
all the research myself, I probably would not have gone Into It so deeply. Pro- 
fiding interesting information for the students was my goal. 

The students looked forward to going to other rooms; It was like opening a present 
to find a new surprise every time. Many of them seemed to like the art and dancing 
from different cultures. Most of the students in my class began to talk about 
what they had done in the other rooms as soon as they walked Into our room. They 
were always excited about what they had learned. I think the Multicultural In- 
centive Grant Program exchange made them feel rf»ore at ease and more likely to 
share openly with each other in our room. Students who had not wanted to take 
part before, showed a new willingness to express themselves to me and to the class. 

Everyone involved was very pleasent and cooperative. Each one respected the 
other's Ideas, feelings, and suggestions. Overall, It was a very enjoyable ex- 
perience because we all got along so beautifully together. I will gladly work 
again with this same group on any other project suggested. 

Our culminating events were Important too, making It possible for us to share all 
the good things we had done with the entire school. 
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A STATEN^ENT ABOUT THE MULTICULTURAL F'ROGRAM 
by BoL r.vans, Teacher, Fremont Elementary School 

T^r:.. .yh tno Mu Itl c 1 1 ura I Incentive Grant Program, I have had the opportunity to 
^^xo*r:ine p.-r-tr. of L'fher cultures. Mc'^ny facets of the program were educational not 

' I ror ; studeof'S, but for me also. By emphasizing the multicultural educa- 
^ic , 1 str .n~'v bo Neve that the students involved began to feel good about 

'Ti" r peo; and about themselves. 

I believe f^^e material presented to students was exciting and new, and the variety 
of teaching strategies motivated high interest among the students. 

I enjoyed searching and finding information about the different cultures. It 
took a little more thought and plarining in selecting a method of presenting this 
information to the students. 

I believe the students responded well to the changing of rooms, and performed 
well for the six teachers involved. 
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COMMENT'; ON THE N'ULT I CULTURAL PR0(-W1 
Iv I'cjt !lcjhlberj, Toocher , Fremont Flementary School 

1 fee; tr y qr-.^teful thai I was nble r-'icipate In the My ! 1 1 cu I turn I In- 
contiv-j rry ■ r -oqrarr at Fromont Elemer:arv School. 1 really believe that wh-^^) 
we hctve ccno and what we plan to do next year is the right thing, "the way" 
educate c * * I dren . 

My fi'tr c:n.: sixth graders have grown In so many ways, A few of the changes I 
nave noticed are: 

1. Increased attendance; st-jc-nts waiting on the steps of the portable 

or waiting by the parking lot for my car to arrive at school - children 
eager to start the day. 

2. Students speaking freely of their background without fear of ridicule 
from the;r peers, for example: 

1) "My grandmother was born in Mexico. She doesn't speak English very 
well. I help her when we go shopping." 

2) "My mom is Japanese. I was bcrn on some islands off the coe^t of 
Japan, then rr^y dad brought us to the United States." 

3) "My mom is a good cook - rspecially soul food. Her sweet p . 
pie is REALLY BAD." 

4) ' "If Lincoln hadn't freed the slaves, would I be a slave?" 

3. Students delighting in finding out about someone else's culture. What 
fun it was to beat a drum and o dance and chant to an authentic Indian 
song around a campfire. What Pun it was to take off our shoes and sit 
on the floor to eat Chinese food! 

4. Students gaining in tolerance and sensitivity to others - at school. In 
their families, the whole world. In one Instance, children were moved 
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to tears by the stories of Harriet Tubman and Chief Joseph. It was 
exciting to see children clasping hands and really knowing why they were 
singing "We Shall Overcome/' 

5. Students gaining in knowledge, able to discuss issues that a few months 
ago they did not even realize existed. 

6. Students who were never ''good" at schoolwork, turning on and being mo- 
tivated because they were interested. 

The students are not the only ones who have changed. Parents, support personnel, 
project coordinators, teachers and aides have all experienced growth. We've 
shared 5o many good times together that I believe we've become wiser for our in- 
volvement and have become better human beings. As one of the children said to 
me, "This school sure has been a 'funner' way of learning." 
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MULTICULTURAL PROGRAM STATEMENT 
by Warren Ewing, Teacher, Fremont Elementary Sch(ol 

When the offer to participate in the Incentive Grant was first mentioned, I 
was not sitting v.'ith my team. As soon a': we got together afterwards, I thought, 
if I've got a br.in cell working, I would say this is the staff agreement with 
which I need to get involved. This is "in". Multicultural and multiethnic 
are the "now" things, 

I was totally unprepared for what the implications would be, but I believed 
In the idea from the beginning. I did not have any idea that the students 
would become so involved and be so enthusiastic. How could we know that so 
much money would be available to spend on children? Even without all these 
advantages, and with no idea they would be available, I still believed in the 
concept of multicultural and multiethnic emphasis. 

I believe in education as a tool to dispel s^ie of the myths, misconceptions, 
and natural prejudices that come from ignorance about another culture or ethnic 
group. " I believe that the slant of most -tereotyped ethnic images is so in- 
grained, even in many basic films, textbooks, and other teaching aids,, that it 
will take a major thrust in order to get the proper balance and perspective. 
The child is a product of so many pressures that early exposure to other ways 
of I ife is critical . " ' 

In my estimation, multicultural izing through the Incentive Grant has been the 
best program to get this message across to children, v.'s have hoen able to 
concentrate on areas in the curriculum that are often neglected - uven abused - 
that I feel are vital. 
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I like the idea of being able to have had a very compatible, congenial group 
of talented people to conducr this Fremont School Project. I feel confident 
that the students have been Ihe winners. There has been a self-image and a 
self-concept improvement made by the children that would be very difficult to 
measure, but which is really there - the intangible that nevertheless exists. 
Students in this ,)rogram were made to feel special. That goal alone would be 
worthwhile at any school. 

I believe that all of us in the program now feel that these elements of multi- 
cultural education must be included each year for as long as we teach, no matter 
how long we teach. 

As an evaluation of the program, I feel that the structure and the idea of 
getting something down so other teachers are able to pick it up and use it is 
not nearly so important as the fact that time was either set aside or was spent 
in rethinking the problem of communicating the multiethnic, multicultural con- 
cept through to students. How do we reach these children? We took the time 
to objectively see what could practically be done to educate kids. I think 
that we did get through on the cognitive level to all students, and with a 
majority we approached the effective domain also. It is this feeling of accom- 
plishment that makes me feel good about the multicultural education in the 
Incentive Grant. 

I would like to see the time spent on each culture expanded, and some way pro- 
vided to include a broader section of the social science areas of the curric- 
ulum. Perhaps the earlier part of the school year could be used to tie together 
the American culture with the seasonal topics such as Columbus Day, Veterans 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. It would seem that we should be able to get 
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We ccMiifj ui>b' tfU' conl'?ni' nr^^r'. of r>cionc(i c^nd honltfi t^ducntion .1:", porf of 
"t h ..• tot<j I iioc i f ) I *.c i fM^co [) ro() r ani . 

In sunrnory, I I i ko thf? Multicultural Incentivo Grant. I feel q'/od .jbnut tho 
wholtr ii[:,rocicU, whni hap[)onod in iorm''> of pup i I -teocfior i n1 pr'per'.on,i I relation 
ship--,, cjnd what it did to all tlu- people involved. 
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REFLECTIONS ABOUT THE MULTICULTURAL PROGRAM 
by Laur;,^ T. McKInney, Tocher, Fremont riementai^y School • 

feel the Mu , ticultural Incentivf' Grant Program was very successful. Some of 
ts strong points were: 

1. It motivated the children io be inquisitive and anxious to learn. 

2. The learning process was a happy involvement by "doing*' rather than 
just reading about facts. 

3. The children discovered many things for themselves rather than being 
spoon-fed information. They were learning painlessly. 

4. Students were learning how to relate to each other regardless of their 
ethnic background- 

5. I felt that I established a better rapport with the children because we 
did so many different things together. 

6. Students were happy about this method of learning and happy about them- 
selves. One boy who said, "Since the beginning of the Multicultural 
Program, I have felt like a free spirit," expressed the feelings of many 

7. Delving into their backgrounds and comparing their own heritage with 
others was also helpful in creating good feelings about themselves, 

8. The students enjoyed rotating to other classrooms and being taught by 
other teachers. These were added experiences in human relations (learn- 
ing to relate or interact with a variety of adults), . . 

' 9, The plan to use the multicultural approach in as much of the curriculum 
as possible throughout the day was excellent and workable, 
10, Mu Iticu Itura I iz ing the program takes research and planning, but it is 
a good goal to work toward, and I intend to do even more of it- in the 
future. 
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M. Hoving the daily program integrated with a central theme (such as one 

•culture) is excellent. I liked having the fine arts, literature, history, 
otc. 3ll being centered ('jrour^J one culture. 

12. The children's attendance V;as an improvement over previous years. The • 
^tuden^s seemed eager to cc^me tr^ school. 

!- -^-e f'jture, I would like to so^^ thr Multicultural Program implemented the 
entire school year, so that we can go into each culture in more depth. I would 
like to see :s se1 goals for what we h(jpe to accomplish for each culture and 
then make plans to meet those goals. 

It has been a rewarding year nnd Mve learned too. 
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MY FEELINGS ABOUT THE MULTICULTURAL PROGRAf AT FREMONT SCHOOL 

DURUin THE K^74-7^) VEAf^^ 
by K'« R Smi'h, .'r^richer, ' ror^.ont Elementary School 

Tho tirre .punt on the Mu 1 1 i cu I t ur^ I Incentive Grant Program fh\^, year was very 
worthw^'. 1 le. Thio r v//s and girls have shown much interest in the various cultures 
and havj begun t,-. reali^TO the differences and the similarities of peoples in 
the world. They have become more nwcjre of the feelings of others around them 
and ihij'v understariu one .another bett^.^r. 

The students navo learn^^d that the lives of people are changed by their environ- 
ments. The foods they aaf, the clotLing they wear, and the houses in which 
they live are all dependent u()(.n the ^.limatic and jeographic conditions of the 
areas in which 1hey live. 

Life under various type', of leaders v.ms explored. Kings, chiefs, presidents, 
dictators, and emperors were examined with hopes of creating an interest In 
the many ways people have been and are being governed in our world. 

The gar.es, dances and songs of many different parts of the world have been 
learned by the children. They have proudly displayed their new knowledge in 
assemblies for other classes. 

Their arfistic achievements have shown a good background of understanding of 
the original art v/orks of the various cultures they examined. The art projects 
ranged from ancient types of art and primitive art, to modern types of artistic 
endeavors . 

Famous figures of history of all cultures have been studied and it is hoped 
that the students have been able to better understand how individuals were able 
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to initiates actions fhcjt brought about changes in the lives of m/iny others. 

The numerous I unr:he(;n-; dnd Sf3mpling of food gave the children an opportunity 
iu pcjrtf3ke of foods which some had never before eaien. and i^\so, to learn 
about tfie e<jting hubtfs find dininci stylos of other culturt;s. 

The concentrated studies about tht ir own ancestors helped create an awareness 
of the r:ony Jifferent n.it i ona I i t i os thcjt can be found in a person^r? background. 
Each student madn a book which included their ancestors and the beginning of 
an autobiography, wifh space for additional information in the future. 

Various field trips allowed the boys and girls to examine, first hand, many of 
the Tfiings about which they had studied. The children evidenced the informa- 
tion gained on the trips by writing interesting articles when they returned. 

The writing of pen-pal letters to children of different cultures have given 
the students new friends from various parts of the world. 

The people who came to present programs of their n specific skills gave 
more complete and more In depth lessons to the ch Id ran than they would have 
received otherwise. 

The Incentive Grant Multicultural Pro(]ram has brought out new ideas in teach- 
ing. I do intend to continue with a similar program in the future. The close 
cooperation and planning among the six teachers involved has mado a smooth 
working arrangement, as well as helping us to better understand one another, 
just as I believe the children have learned to better underci'and one another. 
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The following pa-jos contain exce -pts 1 rom Fremont Elementary School students^ 
written evaluations of their par ' i ci p»' Mon in the mu 1 1 i cu I tura I education 
program. 

Special Thanks. 
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/2 ,JljUy->-ypLAJi„t -->*n.-L£cA "^^^^ ' 




±.. MjjJk. -ttxAd:,.^.. cl . 

I lea ^^^7- M 



'3Cifli_m^^ c?i/^^ 

duly <yru ooAy Cju^. Xip^ ^\pjL Jjbt 




gtcausf^- ^^ -U.A.f ncd. a\\ <^\jft?A.i „<^'vflrMi.V ., _C£Myjaix^ 

o*r\4 d.i-f(Vtirtt pec p it Vkx«j£, -jrVjf t (J^.9^i4 . 

ii.y>!03- b-^mc otKcr pcov^*"- cAo>o'+- Uvc u^. 

SamrxC.I \tai^ir\t^ <x \o-\- ^EftC- vTriort. tlch 




(XX^O^Uiq . ynX>^C^ {^/iXXJi^ jBA^^^^fy^ 
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^^^^ ^oJkjtA- .dlanbtA 'ixAju. 'i^AAJ^ . 

Vjl ^Hic^ 

' )^,...^^^ ^^^^^^ 

■Z^jr 'y-eai^ £lAac//~ <^y^/0)r- CJJ/^^j^tSL^JL;. 
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